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PREFATORY NOTE. 



No family of plants is more useful in the rock 
garden than the Saxifrages or Rockfoils. The 
increasing interest in Alpines and rock-gardening 
has resulted in the introduction of countless new 
varieties to the garden public, and every season 
witnesses the arrival of fresh hybrids. The object 
of the volume is to help the garden lover to become 
acquainted with the most important members 
of the family, so that he may be able to choose 
the best varieties, and having chosen to grow 
them successfully. Information is given as to 
the habitats of the species, the class to which they 
belong, and the hybrids that have been bred 
from them. A chapter from the pen of Dr. Salter 
deals with the Saxifrages of the Pyrenees. The 
illustrations are the work of Mr. Reginald A. 
Malby, F.R.P.S. 
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CHAPTER I 

the rockfoil family (Saxifraga) 

There is no other genus of rock plants that is so 
extensive as that of the Rockfoils, and they easily 
surpass all other families in their value for the adorn- 
ment of the rock garden. According to the most 
complete list of species contained in this genus, there 
are nearly four hundred which are recognized as such, 
while the list of synonyms runs into many times this 
number. In addition to the true species there are 
numerous varieties, both natural and of garden pro- 
duction. Engler, in his monograph of the genus in 
1872, mentions only 166 species. 

The family is distributed over the whole of the north 
temperate region, and extends well into the arctic zone. 
They are found all over the Pyrenees, and European 
Alps, as well as in the lowlands, Europe being credited 
with 107 species, more than a quarter of the whole. 
Speaking generally, the European species are the most 
attractive and interesting of the whole family, with a 
few exceptions from other countries, and they form the 
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bulk of those cultivated in our gardens. In the case 
of some species, however, like S. oppositifolia, they 
are found wild over the whole of the northern and 
arctic regions, while others are limited to a restricted 
area, like S. marginata to Italy, and S. media to the 
Pyrenees. In the Caucasus we get a few, of which 
the best known is perhaps S. juniperifolia. Those of 
the Megasea section are found on the Himalayas and 
in Siberia, but both regions contain many more kinds 
which belong to the different groups. During the 
last few years, owing to the activity of collectors in 
China, the mountain ranges of that country have 
contributed several new species to enrich our collec- 
tions, and there are probably many more yet to come 
from that quarter. The continent of North America 
is not rich in the members of this genus, containing 
only about forty species, and few of these, except some 
of those fourteen species which are also found on the 
continents of Europe and Asia, are of any great 
attraction. One exception to this is the handsome 
Umbrella Plant (S. peltata), with its large peltate 
leaves, and pink flowers early in spring, a very valuable 
plant for the bog and waterside. A few species are 
found in South America, but I do not remember any 
being in cultivation. 

The natural diversity among the constituents of 
this large and numerous family is, as may be expected, 
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very considerable. From the tiny little 5. casta, 
closely clinging to the rocks, to the giant S. peltata 
just mentioned, three or four feet high, is a far cry. 
Between the two extremes we have a whole host of 
beautiful things that are of great value for many 
purposes. For covering moist and shady banks 
there are the members of the mossy section, providing 
us with emerald green carpets all the year round, 
supplemented in spring with sheets of white or pink 
flowers. For rock crevices and ledges, or small 
pockets in the rock garden, there is no end to the useful 
and attractive kinds available. Beautiful at all 
times are the encrusted kinds, with their silvery 
rosettes, one of the most handsome being the Pyrenean 
S. longifolia. 

For the border, or wild garden, there are the hand- 
some members of the Megasea group, with large foliage 
and trusses of beautiful pink or rosy purple flowers. 

For use in the bog garden there are several 
available, including our native S. Hirculus, with 
golden yellow flowers in July ; S. aizoides with yellow 
or crimson flowers, a free growing and spreading 
plant ; and S. asfiera with its yellowish white flowers, 
not to mention the giant S. peltata. 

The flowering period of the various kinds extends 
over the greater part of the year. It commences 
in January with Burser's Saxifrage (S. burseriana), 
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the other members of the Kabschia group closely follow- 
ing on through the spring months. In March, S. 
oppositifolia, of the Porphyrion group, produces its 
sheets of bloom in various shades of rosy purple and 
white. In April the mossy kinds begin to wake up, 
and open their flowers to the sun. Toward the end 
of this month the encrusted kinds are rapidly 
developing their flowering stems, ready to spread out 
their beautiful sprays of white flowers in June. Prob- 
ably at this time of the year one may see the greatest 
number of different kinds of Rockfoil in flower at one 
time. There are all the many form; of the Aizoon 
group, those of the lingulata set, especially var. 
lantoscana, with its arching sprays of pure white, the 
flowers all on the upper side suggesting the name 
of " bridal wreath " by which it is known ; 5. 
Cotyledon with its two to three feet pyramids of pink 
spotted or white flowers ; and 5. longifolia, which is 
perhaps the most striking of all the silver Saxifrages, 
either in the form of its handsome rosette of leaves, 
or when lengthened out into its pyramid of beautiful 
white flowers. 

To finish up the season we have the handsome 
Chinese S. Fortunei, and the Japanese S. cortusaefolia, 
with rounded leaves on long stalks, and sprays of 
unequal petalled flowers, which often persist till cut 
down by the early frosts in autumn. 
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In addition to the recognized species, there are a 
large number of hybrids and varieties of great beauty 
and value for the garden. They probably exceed in 
number the legitimate species that are cultivated. 

In the following review of the different species they 
are arranged in their natural sections and grouped 
together according to their affinity with each other. 



CHAPTER II 

ENCRUSTED OR SILVERY ROCKFOILS 
(EUAIZOONIA GROUP) 

This section includes over a dozen species, all with the 
exception of two, S. cartilaginea and S. kolenatiana, 
being found on the European Alps. All are extremely 
variable in habit, and as the various species intercross 
freely there are numerous intermediate kinds that 
make the nomenclature of this section most difficult. 
Perhaps the most variable of all is S. Aizoon, which 
is not confined to Europe, but is also found in the 
northern and Arctic regions. Some thirty or so more 
or less distinct varieties of this species are grown 
in gardens, some very distinct and beautiful kinds. 

The encrusted Rockfoils (so called by reason of the 
lime encrustation on the leaves) form the summer 
flowering section of the family, and for bold effect are 
very valuable in the rock garden. It is during the 
month of June that the most handsome kinds like 
S. longifolia and S. Cotyledon attain their greatest 
development, and form one of the most effective 
features on the rockery when planted in large groups. 
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Single plants of the above, however, judiciously 
planted, are exceedingly attractive with their long 
arching plumes of white flowers. 

With one exception, S. florulenta, all may be con- 
sidered among the easiest of plants to grow, provided 
they are planted in rocky crevices, or in stony soil, 
where ample drainage is assured. On old walls nearly 
all may be grown, and will succeed well, especially 
where the wall is backed with soil and the stones are 
laid together with a layer of soil instead of mortar. 
In such places the rosettes in a seedling stage may be 
inserted, and soon make handsome tufts that produce 
their flowers freely each season. In planting Saxi- 
frages in this way care must be taken to fix the plant 
in firmly, ramming the soil in the crevice with a stick 
on each side of the plant, and then finishing off with 
stones that fit the crack or joint. These may be 
hammered in with a wooden mallet to make them firm. 

Fissures in the larger masses of rock may also be 
utilized for planting encrusted Saxifrages, if there is 
room enough to put a little soil in to give the young 
plant a start. The roots will soon penetrate in search 
of moisture, and thus hold the plant securely in position. 
As a rule all the constituents of this group are lime 
loving plants, and they require plenty of broken 
limestone, or mortar rubble, mixed with the soil in 
which they are to be planted. Thorough drainage is 
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most essential, and nearly all enjoy a rocky ledge 
in full sun, although they will flourish equally well 
in a situation with an eastern or western aspect. 

Although these plants may be readily raised from 
seed, which they produce in abundance, this method 
is not to be recommended, owing to the freedom with 
which these plants intercross with each other. The 
only way in which true seeds may be obtained is to 
cover the whole inflorescence with a gauze bag before 
the flowers open. When ripe the seeds should be sown 
in a pan or pot, filled with very gritty soil which has 
been baked to kill all weed seeds and spores of liver- 
wort. The seeds should only be covered very thinly 
with fine soil, or sand, and then place a piece of glass 
over the pot and keep it on till the seeds germinate. 
Never water the pot overhead, but dip it in water not 
quite to the rim, or stand the pot in water for a time 
when it is getting dry. Seeds may be sown as 
soon as they are ripe in summer, or kept till the 
following spring. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, prick them off singly or two or 
three together in small pots, one third full of drainage, 
and then filled with gritty soil. Propagation by 
division in spring, or by cuttings in summer, is the 
safest plan, for one is then sure of getting the desired 
plant. Old tufts may be pulled apart, taking care that 
a few roots remain to every small piece of two or three 
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crowns. Pot these up singly in small pots with gritty 
soil, and keep the plants in a close frame for a time till 
they are rooted and start growing again. Cuttings 
should be taken in June as soon as the new shoots 
are long enough to cut off and handle. Remove the 
leaves from the lower half of the cutting and insert 
firmly in a pot filled with, first, one third drainage, 
then gritty soil, and finally a layer of silver sand on 
the top. Place the pot of cuttings in a close frame, 
and keep the atmosphere moist by spraying till the 
cuttings are rooted. The following is a review of the 
species belonging to this group with their principal 
varieties : 

S. AIZOON. — This is the most variable species 
in the whole section, due partly to the fact of its wide 
distribution over the mountains of Europe and in 
the northern and Arctic regions. There are some 
forms with very small rosettes, forming a dense 
hummock and producing sprays of flowers only an 
inch or two high, while others approach in size the 
rosettes of 5. Hostii, with strap-shaped leaves, and 
have much taller sprays of flowers. In colour the 
flowers vary from a pure white to yellow, while some 
have their white petals heavily spotted with pink. 
Some varieties have rosettes of silvery margined leaves 
that are very ornamental at all times of the year, one 
of the most distinct being var. pectinata. Among the 
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best are : var. balcana, with rosettes of broad leaves, 
and sprays of white flowers heavily spotted all over 
the petals with bright pink ; var. baldensis, a most 
compact little plant forming a silvery cushion of tightly 
packed rosettes ; it comes from Monte Baldo and has 
whitish flowers ■ var. Churchittii is also distinct and 
one of the strongest growers. Two yellow kinds are 
var. flavescens and var. lutea, both free growing and very 
decorative ; var. Malyi is one of the tallest with good- 
sized rosettes ; while one of the prettiest is var. pectinata, 
mentioned above, having narrow leaves with blunt teeth, 
and showing a conspicuous silvery margin. With pretty 
rose coloured flowers is var. rosea ; while var. rex is 
a handsome form with pure white flowers on carmine 
red stems, and var. hirsuta is distinguished by its 
hairy leaves. There are other forms in cultivation, 
some difficult to distinguish one from the other. 

All these Aizoon varieties are easy to grow in almost 
any position where they get a little sun. Self sown 
seedlings will establish themselves in cracks and 
crevices, and make beautiful tufts, producing their 
flowers freely in May and June. 

S. CARTILAGINEA. — This is a Caucasian species 
which is not common in gardens. It has rosettes 
of leaves which are oblong, and have a long, sharp 
point. From April to June the pinky white flowers 
are produced in sprays six to nine inches high. This 
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plant has been crossed with 5. cochlearis, and the 
result is an elegant plant with almost pure white 
flowers. 

S. CATALAUNIC A. —This handsome plant comes 
from the Pyrenees, and is a rare and choice species, 
with rosettes of recurved leaves three inches in diameter. 
The leaves have a broad silver margin, giving the 
plant a most attractive and pretty appearance. Tufts 
of this Rockf oil growing in the crevice of a rock, or in a 
dry wall are very effective. The pure white flowers are 
produced in May and June, in loose elegant panicles, 
larger and more spreading than those of S. lingulata, 
of which species some authorities make this a variety. 
For garden purposes, however, it is very distinct, 
especially in the leaves of the rosette. 

S. COCHLEARIS. — There is no lighter and more 
graceful Rockfoil than S. cochlearis, which may be 
described as one of the neatest and prettiest in habit. 
It has small rosettes of silvery spoon shaped leaves, 
packed closely together, and forming a dense cushion- 
The pure white flowers are produced in elegant panicles 
six inches to nine inches high, during the early summer 
months. Like so many of its fellows this species is 
also variable. S. c. var. minor has minute rosettes 
of silvery leaves, and much shorter sprays of flowers, 
whilst the variety major, which shows evidence of 
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hybrid origin, has much larger rosettes of leaves and 
taller sprays of flowers. Var. minor has been described 
as a distinct species under the name of S. Probynii. 
S. cochlearis is found on the Maritime Alps in Southern 
Europe, growing in calcareous rocks. Under cultiva- 
tion it is one of the easiest to manage, doing well on 
rocky ledges, or planted in crevices where there is room 
for the roots to extend in search of moisture. This 
species in its native habitat crosses with a form of 
S. aizoon, the product a handsome plant, receiving 
the name of S. Burnati. As a plant for growing in 
pans for the alpine house it is very charming with 
the beautiful silvery rosettes that are attractive all 
the year round. Under glass, and protected from rain, 
they are seen at their best. 

S. COTYLEDON.— This plant is widely distributed, 
being found on mountain ranges from the Pyrenees 
and Alps to Lapland. It is one of the most distinct, 
being easily known by its rosettes of broad leaves and 
pyramids of white flowers produced in May and June. 
These vary a good deal in size, some attaining a height 
of nearly three feet in favourable situations, and 
produced from rosettes of strap-shaped leaves, often 
a foot in diameter. The largest form is known as 
S. Cotyledon var. icelandica, although it is not known 
to have any connection with Iceland. The typical plant 
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has short broad leaves, and the panicles of white 
flowers only occupy the upper half of the stem. In the 
variety pyramidalis the stem is branched from the base 
upward, and the white flowers are spotted with pink. 
The Pyrenean variety, var. pyrenaica has more pointed 
leaves and shorter plumes of white flowers. 

S. Cotyledon is one of the most ornamental of 
Rockfoils, and is easy to propagate as it makes such a 
profusion of side shoots. These side shoots taken off, 
and potted up singly, soon make large rosettes. When 
grown in pots, or outside, it is necessary to remove 
all these side shoots in order to obtain the best results. 
If potted in loamy soil with plenty of limestone grit, 
the little side shoots taken from the main rosettes will 
usually flower in two years, that is if they are kept 
growing ; when starved, they will sometimes flower in 
one year, but the inflorescence will be small. 

5. Cotyledon crosses freely with S. Aizoon, and in 
cultivation there are all kinds of intermediate forms 
between the two species. In one batch of seedlings a 
great variety of size and form may be obtained as the 
result of a cross. When S. Cotyledon is crossed with 
S. Hostii a very handsome form is produced in which 
the flowers are more heavily spotted with pink. 

S. CRUST AT A.— This little plant was at one time 
considered to be a variety of S. longifolia, but is very 
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different from that Pyrenean plant. S. crustata is 
found chiefly in the Eastern Alps and has been in culti- 
vation over a century. It is of dwarf compact habit, 
with narrow leaves, which are hairy on the edges at 
the base. The yellowish white flowers are produced 
in small panicles only a few inches high. It is an easy 
plant to grow, but likes best a half shady situation. 
Well known under the name of S. paradoxa (which name 
properly belongs to a species of the Cymbalariae group, 
and an annual), there is a very charming variety of 
S. crustata, with longer, and more distinct silvery 
margined leaves. It is supposed to be the result of a 
cross between this species and S. Hostii. Anyway 
it is a very distinct and handsome plant, well worth 
growing for its silvery foliage alone. 

S. FLORULENTA.— There is no more difficult 
Saxifrage than this handsome species to cultivate 
successfully in our gardens. Owing to the difficulty 
of collecting the plants with roots attached they 
invariably die when Drought or sent home; at least, 
that is my experience regarding this plant. All the 
plants appear to be broken off short close to the 
rosette, leaving only a stump of the tap root attached. 
Some of the younger and smaller rosettes will linger 
for a time, and out of a large quantity one might flower, 
but it is the exception. Good seeds I have never yet 
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been able to obtain ; so have no experience of its 
behaviour when raised in this way. 

S. florulenta is found in the higher regions of the 
Maritime Alps, between the Col de Tenda and the 
Valley of the Tinea, north of Nice. It is very restricted 
in area, being limited to about eight square miles, at 
an elevation of between 7,000 feet and 9,000 feet above 
sea level. It grows on the cliff faces and precipitous 
ravines, usually facing the north, and mostly difficult 
of access. The rosettes of long, green leaves, sharply 
pointed at the tips, often reach a diameter of from 
six to eight inches, and are generally found under an 
overhanging ledge, quite protected from direct rain 
or drip. It appears to live several years before 
flowering even in its native habitat, and I have been 
told by one who has seen it growing that not one in 
a hundred was in flower when he was there. When 
it does flower, it produces a stout stem, any length 
up to one foot, covered the whole way up with numerous 
flowers on short stalks. The flowers are pale lilac, 
and nodding, while the whole inflorescence is more or 
less densely hairy. 

S. HOSTII. — Is found on the central European Alps 
and in contrast to the above is one of the easiest to 
grow. It produces offsets very freely, and these 
form fresh roots and attach themselves to the soil. 
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In this way it spreads rapidly, and soon covers a 
large space. When grown singly, with all the side 
shoots removed, they form handsome rosettes, with 
long strap-shaped leaves, having toothed margins. 
It produces its flowers in a somewhat flat-topped 
panicle in June, and these are yellowish white, spotted 
with pink. The pink markings are most prominent 
in the variety Macnabiana. Unfortunately in light 
soil this variety loses its colour to a great extent. 
Like all the other kinds this plant is very variable, 
two of the most distinct forms being var. altissima 
which comes from Styria, taller, and more robust in 
habit, and var. rhoetica with narrower leaves. 

S. KOLEN ATI AN A. — This charming plant comes 
from Asia Minor, and is somewhat closely allied to 
one already mentioned, 5. cartilaginea, from the 
Caucasus. It differs mainly in having the serratures 
of the leaves more acute than in that species. It is 
an easy plant to grow, and forms plenty of offsets 
from the main rosette. This is composed of somewhat 
strap-shaped leaves, tapering to the end, with encrusted 
edges. The pink flowers are produced in graceful 
sprays in June and July. It enjoys less sun than many 
of the others and should be planted in positions with 
a western or eastern aspect. Under the name of 
S. Sendtneri we have a good form of this species, with 
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longer, narrower, and more tapering leaves, also with 
pink flowers. 

S. LINGULATA. — This plant and its various forms 
have been discussed pretty freely lately in the garden- 
ing press. It appears to be a very variable species, 
with three well marked forms. These may be tabulated 
as (1) the type S. lingulata (syn. Bellardii), (2) var. 
lantoscana, and (3) var. australis. Between these 
there are apparently many intermediates, all varying 
in size and form of rosettes and leaves. The two 
first are found on the Maritime Alps, while var. australis 
is found in Italy, Sicily and Sardinia. Taking the 
type first : 5. lingulata is characterized by numerous 
long, linear, acute leaves, more or less erect, channelled 
on the upper surface, and with a conspicuous encrusted 
margin. It produces a very handsome inflorescence 
of white flowers in May, and appears to be confined 
to the Italian part of the Maritime Alps, in the 
neighbourhood of the Col di Tenda. 

S. lingulata var. lantoscana is distinguished by its 
short and blunt spathulate leaves, more or less convex 
on the upper surface. They are also always more or 
less reflexed or prostrate, and also have a conspicuous, 
encrusted, but more continuous margin than the 
type. In this variety the inflorescence is arching, 
and all the flowers are crowded on the upper surface. 
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It has a wider distribution than S. lingulata and varies 
considerably in size. The name lantoscana is derived 
from the Lantosque valley, where it is found, among 
other places. 

S. lingulata var. australis has longer and broader 
spathulate leaves, nearly fiat on the upper surface, 
and is a larger form than either of the others. As in 
var. lantoscana, the leaves lie more or less flat on the 
surface of the ground. 

All are very handsome plants with beautiful sprays 
of white flowers in May and June. They enjoy a 
sunny ledge planted in loamy soil which contains 
plenty of broken limestone. Ample drainage must 
be provided in the way of broken bricks or stones, 
so that the soil is never in a water-logged condition on 
the top. In S. lingulata the inflorescences are rounded, 
and more or less straight like a bottle brush, with 
flowers all round. In the variety lantoscana, the 
arching sprays are very elegant, and seen to great 
advantage when planted in a crevice or on a narrow 
rocky ledge. In var. lantoscana superba the flowers 
are larger. There is also another form of this grown 
under the name of S. lingulata var. Albertii. It is 
much larger in its rosettes, and the inflorescences are 
more spreading. It is evidently of hybrid origin, 
but a^very handsome plant. 
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S. LONGIFOLIA. — This Pyrenean plant is probably 
the most striking member of the encrusted section, 
either when seen as a large silver-edged rosette of 
leaves, or when it is lengthened out into its handsome 
pyramid of white flowers. Confined entirely to the 
Pyrenees, it grows in the crevices of perpendicular 
rocks, sending out horizontally its beautiful cone- 
shaped panicle, often two feet or more in length. The 
beautiful rosettes are often many years in attaining 
to the flowering stage, but are very attractive in that 
state. After flowering and ripening its seeds the 
plants die. Side shoots are seldom, if ever, produced- 
so this species cannot be propagated in this way, and 
has to be grown from seeds. To prevent crossing, 
which readily takes place when other Saxifrages are 
growing near, a piece of gauze should be placed over 
the whole flower spike selected for seed. Seeds may 
be sown as soon as they are ripe, or in the following 
spring. Sow in very gritty soil, barely covering the 
seeds and place a piece of glass over the pot, which 
should never be watered above, but always dipped in 
water to allow the moisture to arise from below. In 
a small state the seedlings require attention in prick- 
ing off singly into small pots as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. The Liverwort, which grows so 
rapidly upon the soil in pots, must not be allowed 
to cover them, but must be removed with a pointed 
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stick or the point of a knife in an early stage. Collected 
plants of S. longifolia if potted up and kept in a close 
frame for a time soon make roots, and then may be 
planted in the crevices of a wall, or rocky slopes of the 
rock garden. They must be packed in firmly by 
ramming the soil with a thick stick, using broken stones 
mixed with the soil. A colony of these silvery rosettes, 
some six inches or more in diameter, is exceedingly 
attractive, and one often regrets the time when the 
flowering stage is attained. 

5. MONTAVONIENSIS.— This plant has been 
described by Kerner as a species, but it is a very close 
ally of S. cotyledon, or a hybrid of that species with 
another. It has rosettes of broad, strap-shaped leaves, 
and handsome sprays of white flowers spotted with 
pink. 

S. MUTATA. — This is a well-known plant, having 
been grown in gardens since the year 1779. It is 
found over nearly the whole of the central European 
Alps, and is one of the most distinct kinds in this group. 
About four inches in diameter, the rosettes are com- 
posed of leaves rather broader near the top, and 
fringed with long viscid hairs. As well as the leaves, 
the whole plant is more or less covered with sticky 
hairs, a characteristic of this species. The stems grow 
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a foot or more in height, branch freely, and bear copper- 
coloured flowers, marked with deeper coloured dots. 
It is one of the latest in flower, opening in July and 
sometimes lasting till well into the autumn. 

It is more of a shade loving plant than most of the 
others, the best plants I have seen having been 
growing in the shade of a small shrub. It is easily 
raised from seed which it produces in abundance. It 
crosses naturally with S. aizoides, producing two dis- 
tinct hybrids, S. Hausmanni, and S. Regelii, which 
are dealt with in the chapter on hybrids. S. demissa 
is the Transylvanian form of this plant, but differs 
very little from the type. 

S. VALDENSIS. — May be described as a very 
diminutive form of 5. cochlearis, with very small 
rosettes of spathulate leaves, and white flowers on 
stems only an inch or two in length. The true plant 
is scarce, some of the smaller forms of S. cochlearis 
often doing duty for it in gardens. It is found at 
Mont Cenis in the Piedmont, and Mont Viso in 
Dauphiny. 



CHAPTER III 

MOSSY ROCKFOILS (DACTYLOIDES GROUP) 

The mossy section of this family is one of the most 
useful both for the rock garden, spring bedding, and for 
the front of the herbaceous border. The beautiful 
green carpets of such kinds as the Dovedale Moss 
(S. hypnoides) are very attractive at all times of 
the year, with the additional feature that they are 
covered in spring with sheets of white flowers. They 
are exceedingly useful for clothing half shady, rocky 
slopes, where, given sufficient moisture, they retain 
their freshness and beauty throughout the year. The 
members of this section are extremely numerous, and, 
as, like most other Rockfoils, they hybridize so freely, 
their numbers are ever on the increase. During the 
past few years much attention has been given to these 
plants by the hybridist, and many beautiful seedlings 
have been raised. At one time the only member 
of this set with red flowers was S. muscoides, var. 
atropurpurea. Working on this the most noteworthy 
product was one called " Guildford Seedling," a dwarf 
mossy plant, with short stems, and beautiful red 
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flowers. This was one of the first of a race of red 
flowered mossy Saxifrages, of which there are now a 
great many in cultivation. All the newer hybrids, 
however, cannot be called improvements, and many 
lack the charm and elegance of the earlier kinds. The 
coarser element observed in many is evidently due to 
the influence of our native Meadow Saxifrage (S. 
g ranulata) . 

The cultivation of the mossy kinds is not difficult. 
They all like a light, rich, and well drained soil, but not 
dry. The best aspect for them is one facing north- 
west, or north-east, but they will flourish equally well 
in fuller sunshine, providing that the plants obtain 
plenty of moisture. Division of the roots is the best 
means of propagation, and this may be carried out in 
the autumn, or soon after the plants have finished 
flowering. The divided pieces should be planted in 
a made up bed on a shady border, and kept supplied 
with water till they are well rooted. Seed is unsatis- 
factory, owing to the tendency of these Saxifrages to 
cross with each other, and thus one is never sure what 
kind will be the result of a sowing. This section of the 
genus is so comprehensive that it has been sub-divided 
again into six minor divisions, each comprising species 
and varieties 'that have close affinities to each other. 
For convenience this classification has been adopted 
in the following review of the members of this group : — . 
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STAG'S-HORN ROCKFOILS {CERATOPHYLLEM). 

These are all characterized by the stiff stag's-horn 
like appearance of the leaves, as typified in S. 
trifurcata. 

S. CAMPOSII.—A little-known Spanish plant, the 
name of which has been applied to the well-known 
S. Wallacei. It is dwarfer in habit, with more glabrous 
foliage, and smaller white flowers on stems about 
four to five inches high, in May. 

S. CUNEATA. — This plant must not be confused 
with the better known S. cuneifolia, which belongs to 
quite another section of this family. It is a very 
distinct and vigorous plant, with broad cuneate leaves, 
which are deeply three-lobed at the top. The stems, 
about six inches high, bear a profusion of white flowers 
in panicles in May. Like all the others of this section, 
except S. Maweana, S. cuneata is found only in Spain. 

S. MAWEANA. — Is a beautiful large flowered 
plant, which comes from Tetuan in North Africa. 
It was introduced into cultivation in 1827, but as it is 
somewhat tender except in sheltered places, it is 
necessary to keep it in a cold frame, or protect it 
during the winter. It makes a carpet of rosettes, the 
leaves of which are three-cleft to the middle, and the 
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lateral lobes are also again divided. About six inches 
long, the flower stems are freely produced in May and 
June, the white flowers being three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. 

S. TRIFURCATA. — This elegant plant comes from 
Northern Spain, and makes a carpet of rosettes with 
three-parted leaves, that are of a stiffer character than 
most in this section. The pure white flowers are borne 
on stems three or four inches high in graceful sprays 
in May. It is a very rapid grower and will soon cover 
a large space. The variety ceratophylla, known as the 
" Stag's-horn Rockfoil " has more deeply parted leaves 
of a glaucous and more rigid character than in the 
type. These two plants will stand more sun than most 
of the other mossy Rockfoils, and they flower so freely 
as to quite cover the plant with a sheet of white. 

S. WALLACEI— One of the best and most useful 
of this section, with distinct foliage of a light green 
colour, and large white flowers that are sweetly 
scented. For spring bedding, or for borders, as well 
as the rock garden, it is a very attractive plant, 
producing its flowers very freely on stems about six 
inches high, and lasting for a long time in perfect 
condition. S. Wallacei is of unknown origin and is 
probably a garden hybrid. It was considered for some 
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time to be synonymous with 5. Camposii, a plant with 
much less hairy stems and leaves. It is one of the most 
amenable to cultivation, growing in any light, rich 
but well drained soil. It flowers in April and May. 

Another somewhat well-known plant in gardens, 
S. canaliculata, comes into this section. It is of almost 
the same character as S. trifurcata, but the leaves are 
less rigid and greener, and more narrowly divided. It 
is also a native of Spain. 

EXARATEiE. 

A small group of only four species of more mossy 
tufted habit, but somewhat rigid leaves. 

S. EXARATA. — This distinct and beautful plant 
is found all over the European Alps from the Pyrenees 
to Albania, and in Greece. It forms a close compact 
carpet of bright green foliage, completely covered with 
a mantle of white flowers in summer. Only two or 
three inches high, the thin, wiry stems are rigid and 
freely branched, and produce such a quantity of 
flowers that they overlap and quite obscure the foliage. 
It is often met with under the names of S. pulchella, 
S. punctata, and S. pedata. Growing so close together 
in a mat as this plant does, it is advisable to take it 
up and divide it every two or three years. S. exarata, 
var. nervosa, is a scarcely distinguishable variety. 
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There are three other species belonging to this set 
that are seldom seen : S. mixta, from the Pyrenees, 
which is a small tufted plant ; S. obscura, and S. 
pubescens, all from the same mountains. 

C^SPITOSiE. 

To this group belong the more generally grown of the 
larger mossy Saxifrages, especially those kinds with 
red flowers. Many beautiful kinds have been 
produced by hybridisation in recent years that are a 
great advance on the wild plants, especially in colour. 
The red colour in these newer forms of S. ccespitosa 
is due to the original influence of S. muscoides, var. 
atropurpurea, a charming little plant with bright red, 
but small flowers. 

S. CMSPITOSA. — This very variable species is 
found over the whole of the Northern and almost 
Arctic regions. It forms dense tufts of deep green 
foliage that spread rapidly and soon cover large areas 
under favourable conditions. The white flowers are 
borne on stems about four inches high in early summer. 
A very distinct form is the variety hirta, with very 
hairy leaves, giving it quite a white, woolly appear- 
ance. There are many other named varieties that are 
most difficult to distinguish from each other. Hybrids 
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are numerous in cultivation, owing to the readiness 
with which these Rockfoils cross with each other. 

S. DECIPIENS.—A northern European plant, 
very closely allied to the above, with intermediate 
varieties that connect the two. It is of a more robust 
habit, with taller stems and larger flowers generally. 
Varieties of it, under the names of groenlandica, 
quinquefida, Steinmanni, and Stembergi are grown in 
gardens. S. decipiens has three to seven lobed leaves. 

S. I RATI AN A.— A neat little tufted plant which is 
found in the Pyrenees at a very high elevation. It 
may be described as a miniature 5. ccespitosa, the 
rosettes being closely packed together, forming a dense 
mass. The flower stems are only about two inches 
high, but freely produced, and bear numerous white 
flowers in summer. It requires a moist but stony soil 
in half shade. 

S. NEVADENSIS.—A Spanish plant found on the 
Sierra Nevada at high elevations; this species is larger 
than the last, with longer trilobed leaves, and flower 
stems three or four inches long. The white flowers are 
produced in somewhat compact heads in early summer. 

S. SPONHEMICA— This is a more southern form 
of 5. ccespitosa and S. decipiens, and is also found in 
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the south-west of Ireland. It is a most variable plant, 
and forms of it can hardly be distinguished from the 
above-named two species. It has three lobed leaves, 
one of its most distinguishing characters. It is, 
however, a very useful plant in the rock garden, forming 
cushions of beautiful green foliage with white flowers 
in early summer. 

GERANIOID^E. 

The members of this group have larger and coarser 
foliage than the preceding species, with broader 
segments. 

S. AQUATlCA. — This is a semi-aquatic species, 
which is found in the Pyrenees. It is a robust 
growing plant, with broad three-lobed leaves, the seg- 
ments of which are again deeply divided. The leaves 
often have petioles or stalks one and a half inches long, 
while the flower stems are stout and often twelve inches 
or more in height. The white flowers are of a good size 
and showy, and produced in July. It requires to be 
planted in somewhat stony soil near water, so that the 
roots can reach the moisture. It may be increased by 
division, or by means of seed. This species hybridizes 
with S. ajugifolia, and produces an intermediate 
plant which goes under the name of 5. capitata. 
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S. GERANIOIDES. — This is called the Geranium- 
like Rockfoil, but there is little resemblance to the 
ordinary Geranium. It is of densely tufted habit, 
with many divided leaves on long stalks, produced in 
rosettes. The flower stems are about six inches high 
and bear large corymbose heads of white flowers. 
These are produced in July and last for some time in 
good condition. It is a native of the Pyrenees, and 
is an old garden plant, having been grown since the 
year 1770. It requires a well-drained, half-shady 
position that does not get too wet in the winter. It 
is best raised from seeds, although it may be increased 
by division. The variety corbariensis, from Southern 
France, has broader segments, and is also known as 
S. palmata. 

S. PEDATIFIDA. — Comes from Southern France 
and has distinct pedate leaves, with narrow segments. 
It is very tufted in habit, with numerous white flowers 
produced on stems about six inches high in May. It 
is somewhat like the above, but has narrower leaf 
segments (S. Prostii). 

S. PEDEMONT ANA.— This plant was introduced 
from the Alps of the Piedmont in 1824, Du t is also 
found in the Pyrenees and in Switzerland. It produces 
a dense mass of rosettes of three-lobed leaves that are 
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rather thick and strongly nerved. The flower stems 
are about six inches high, and bear numerous large 
white flowers in April and May. It is a free-growing 
plant, well worth cultivating for its carpets of deep 
green foliage. It is sometimes called S. cervicomis 
in gardens. 

HYPNOIDE.E (Hypnum-like). 

The plants of this group are of dwarfer habit than 
any dealt with so far, but not so small as those of the 
muscoides section which follows. The most typical 
kind is S. hypnoides, the well-known Dovedale Moss. 

S. AJUGIFOLIA is a moisture-loving plant 
from the Pyrenees. It is of very straggling habit, 
with long wiry stems clothed with small three-lobed 
leaves, the whole forming a mat-like surface. Its 
flowers are yellowish white in colour, and are produced 
in May and June on stems six inches or more long. It 
is the connecting link between this and the former 
group. 

S. CONIFERA. — A neat, compact little plant, that 
is not common in gardens. It forms a little cushion 
of green foliage, consisting of numerous small 
rosettes, that in dry weather assume a cone-like 
appearance. It is a native of the Pyrenees, and produces 
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yellowish white flowers on short stems in May and June. 
Somewhat similar is 

5. ERIOBLASTA. — A Spanish plant found on 
calcareous rocks. It is a more vigorous grower, with 
rather taller flower stems. The whitish flowers are 
produced in May and June. Both have a withered up 
appearance in dry weather, and appear to be dead, 
but with moisture they soon resume their normal 
appearance. 

S. GIBRALTARICA.—Oi similar habit to the last, 
and bearing cone-like buds in the axils of the leaves, 
which have longer stalks. It is only found in the south 
of Spain, at Gibraltar, and is more interesting than 
effective in the rock garden. It bears white flowers 
on stems about three inches high in May and June. 

S. GLOBULIFERA (S.granatensis). — Also a native 
of Spain, forming large tufts of closely packed rosettes. 
It also has the conelike buds in the axils of the 
leaves — but not to the extent of those enumerated 
above. The leaves are broader and three-lobed, while 
the attractive white flowers are freely produced on 
stems a few inches high, in May and June. 

S. HYPNOIDES.—" The Dovedale Moss," with its 
emerald green carpet, is a well-known plant in gardens. 
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During the winter months it is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the rock garden, clothing otherwise bare places 
with a permanent mat of beautiful green. In spring 
and early summer the whole carpet is covered with 
sheets of white flowers in great profusion. It is a 
very rapid grower, and small tufts planted a few inches 
apart soon meet and make an excellent background 
for spring flowering bulbs. Of S. hypnoides there are 
numerous varieties, one of the closest growing, and 
compact, being var. gemmifera, also known as var. 
Kingii. The type is rather loose growing, with narrowly, 
three-lobed leaves, and flower stems six to eight inches 
high. Var. variegata has foliage prettily variegated 
with white and green, while other named varieties are 
affinis and Whitlavii. A native of Western Europe, 
and found in the alpine and sub-alpine districts of 
Britain. 

S. PERDURANS. — Is an eastern European plant, 
found in Hungary and Transylvania. It is nearer 
to 5. ajugcefolia. than the others, but of more tufted 
habit than that plant. The flowers are few and 
small, on stems about three inches high, while the 
leaves are three-lobed with broad segments. 

MUSCOIDEjE (Smah. Mossy Rockfoils) 

This group contains the smallest kinds in the whole 
of the Mossy Saxifrage section, some forms of S- 
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muscoides forming tufts close to the ground and very 
compact. Like all the others they prefer a half-shady 
position, in moist but well-drained soil that does not 
get too dry in summer. 

S. ANDROSACEA— Is a small tufted plant 
with almost entire leaves. It owes its name to its 
resemblance in habit to some of the Androsaces. 
Spread all over the Alps of Central Europe it varies a 
good deal according to habitat and conditions. Of 
course, this remark applies to all the Saxifrages in 
general. It is usually found in moist situations and 
thus should be given a position where it can obtain 
plenty of moisture. The white flowers are produced 
in May and June on stalks about three inches high. 

S. APHYLLA (S. leptophylla). A native of the 
European Alps, this species forms a compact little 
cushion when growing in open places, but gets drawn 
and straggly in shady places. The flower stems are 
only an inch or so long, and bear a single yellowish 
flower in June and July. It is not much grown in 
gardens. 

S. MUSCOIDES. — A very dwarf, dense growing 
kind, with yellowish flowers in the type plant, forming 
a moss-like turf only an inch or often less in height. 
S. muscoides, var. atropurpurea has bright red flowers 
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and is the original source of all the fine red hybrid 
mossy saxifrages that we now have. The variety 
moschata is a stronger and taller growing kind, with 
white flowers. As this species has such a wide distribu- 
tion over the whole of the European Alps it naturally 
varies to a great extent, and there are numerous 
varieties of it grown in gardens. Var. pygmcea is one 
of the smallest, others being crocea, with yellowish 
flowers, AUioni, and densa. All are of great garden 
value, forming pretty, neat cushions, that are attractive 
all the year round. They grow so dense that it is ad- 
visable to take the clumps up and divide them every 
two or three years. They soon grow together again. 
Most of the different varieties flower in May, but vary 
according to the season. 

S. PLANIFOLIA. — As the name implies this kind 
has undivided leaves that are produced in closely 
packed rosettes, the whole being covered with soft 
hairs, giving it a greyish appearance. A native of the 
European Alps, the greenish-white flowers are pro- 
duced usually singly on slender stems just over an 
inch high, in summer. 

S. SEDOIDES. — With the same distribution as the 
above 5. sedoides is much more loose in habit, with 
broader leaves in lax rosettes. It also has greenish. 
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white flowers singly on short stems in summer (S. 
Hohenwartii). 

S. SEGUIERI. — Very tufted in habit, with small 
leaves and whitish flowers, one or two on each stem. 
It is also found all over the European Alps, and is in 
general appearance much like the two above. These 
three are of less value in the rock garden than the 
others of this section, and are only usually seen in 
collections or botanic gardens. 



CHAPTER IV 

ROUGH-LEAVED ROCKFOILS (TRACHYPHYLLUM GROUP) 

A group of low growing prostrate species, one of the 
best known of which is our native S. aizoides, met 
with by the sides of alpine streamlets from Yorkshire 
northward. Some species like S. Brunoniana have 
crimson thread-like runners and spread in the same 
manner as a strawberry. They all require a somewhat 
moist, and some a shady position in stony soil. About 
seven species are in cultivation. 

5. AIZOIDES. — A charming, and very useful plant 
for the edges of the bog garden. It is usually found in 
stony places where the water is always trickling 
through, thus supplying it with abundant moisture. It 
forms bright green cushions a foot across and produces, 
in profusion, in June and July its golden-yellow flowers, 
dotted with red. They are each about half-an-inch 
in diameter, and are very attractive for a long time. 
It is one of the easiest of plants to grow, and may be 
divided at almost any time. Seeds are also produced 
freely. It should be planted on a stony slope at the 
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edge of the bog garden, so that the roots can reach 
the moisture, and yet the plants themselves are well 
away from it. S. aizoides is found over the whole of 
alpine and Arctic Europe, Northern Asia, and North 
America. There is a very beautiful variety with orange 
flowers known as var. aurantiaca ; another, var. 
atrorubens, with crimson flowers, and there is also a 
form with variegated leaves, var. variegata. 

S. ASPERA. — A low-growing plant with prostrate 
stems, covered with rough, hairy leaves, from whence 
it gets the name asfiera. It forms a close mat, and will 
soon cover large spaces as the stems root as they spread. 
The best place to grow it is in a moist, but well drained 
spot in loamy soil. The yellowish white flowers are 
rather attractive, and are borne in loose, graceful 
panicles in May and June. The height of the flower 
stems vary from four to six inches. It is found all 
over the Alps and Pyrenees, growing in boggy places. 
Even more widely spread is a smaller and more compact 
form, which is called var. bryoides. It forms a dense 
cushion of rosettes, with the same kind of rough hairy 
leaves, but the large flowers are borne singly on stems 
two or three inches high. It is a shy bloomer in many 
places. 

S. BRONCHI A LIS.— In Europe this plant is only 
found in Arctic Russia, but it is also found in Siberia and 
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in North America. It forms wide mats of slightly 
glaucous foliage, the leaves of which are very rigid, 
and have their margins set with stiff hairs as in the 
above species. It is useful for covering half-shady 
banks and has been grown in gardens since the year 
1819. The cream-coloured flowers are produced in 
May, on stems about four inches long. There are 
several forms of this variable plant, one called 
cherlerioides, is of much neater habit, with smaller 
rosettes of leaves and smaller flowers. Var. conferta 
is also a small form. S. stetteriana is a synonym of 
S. bronchialis, var. cherlerioides. 

S. BRUNONIANA.— This is a very charming little 
Himalayan plant, which was introduced into cultiva- 
tion in the year 1906. It is somewhat like S. aspera 
in habit, with rosettes of leaves covered on the margins 
with stiff bristles. One of its chief attractions, how- 
ever, are the crimson, thread-like runners, which form 
a network over the tuft, and which are very pretty 
when seen with the sun shining through them. The 
yellow flowers are produced in July in loose panicles, 
on stems four to six inches high. It spreads freely by 
means of the runners, and likes a moist spot in light 
soil. It is quite hardy, although during the winter 
the plant gets shabby and looks as if it is killed, but the 
small rosettes soon grow with the returning spring. 
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More recently a larger form of this has been introduced 
from Western China and called var. majuscula, with 
broader leaves and larger flowers. 

S. FLAGELLARIS. — Although this species is found 
over the whole of the Northern and Arctic regions, as 
well as in the Himalayas, it is a comparatively scarce 
plant in gardens. Forming a tuft of small entire leaves, 
it sends out long stolons, at the end of each of which is 
formed a new rosette. This rosette sends out roots 
and fixes itself to the ground, then repeats the whole 
process over again. By this means the plant soon covers 
a large area. The leafy stems grow about two to three 
inches high, and bear three or four large yellow 
flowers from May to July. It requires a moist boggy 
position, but is difficult to keep through the winter. 
A reserve should always be kept in pots in a cold frame. 
Till the introduction of S. Brunoniana this plant and 
S. sarmentosa were the only ones with long thread-like 
stolons. 

S. LMVIS.— This is one of the few Saxifrages 
found in the Caucasus. It grows at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, and flowers amidst the melting snow. 
Plants of it were first sent to Kew in 1910 by the 
American Consul at Batoum, along with S. cartilaginea, 
and S. juni-perifolia, having been collected near Guden. 
In Engler's monograph of the genus S. leevis is placed 
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in the section " Kabschia," close to 5. luteoviridis, and 
S. Kotchyi, but the present plant evidently belongs 
to the section " Trachyphyllum," and is closely allied 
to S. aizoides. The mistake arose through two distinct 
plants having the name S. lavis applied to them. The 
one belonging to the Kabschia group has been named 
S. caucasica, while the name S. Icevis has been retained 
for the present plant. It is of spreading habit, like 
S. aizoides, with loose rosettes of narrow elliptic green 
leaves. The stems are about two inches high, tinged 
with crimson on the lower part, and they bear from four 
to six rich yellow flowers which do not last long. The 
plants succeed best in a moist, shady position. 

S. TENELLA. — A slender growing plant with lax 
rosettes of narrow, pointed leaves, found in the Tyrol. 
It forms a beautiful green carpet, and produces its 
white flowers in June, on slender stems six inches high. 
An easy plant to manage in any half-shady position 
where there is sufficient moisture, it has been grown in 
gardens for nearly a hundred years. Like S. aspera, 
the leaves are set with stiff bristles, but fewer in number 
than in that plant. 

5. TRICUSPIDATA— Like the majority of the 
constituents of this section, 5. tricuspidata is found 
spread over the whole of the Northern and Arctic 
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regions. It is a very distinct looking plant, dwarf and 
compact in habit, with rosettes of leaves closely packed 
together. As the name implies, the apex of the leaf 
is divided into three lobes, each with a sharp point. 
A somewhat slower grower than the rest, it forms a dark 
green carpet, and produces its white flowers in May and 
June. It will flourish in a drier, but partly shady 
position, and may be increased by division in autumn 
or spring. 



CHAPTER V 

LONDON PRIDE (ROBERTSONIA GROUP) 

The London Pride group is only a small one, consisting 
of four distinct species. They are all well known in 
gardens, and almost universally cultivated for various 
purposes, such as edgings for borders, the rougher and 
more shady parts of the rock garden, as well as for the 
wild garden and woodland. They are all very useful 
plants with their evergreen foliage, which helps to 
furnish the rock garden in the winter months. . All are 
amongst the easiest of plants to grow, for they will 
flourish either in the full sun on rocky ledges, providing 
there is sufficient moisture, or on the cold shady side of 
a wall where little else will grow. They are fond of a 
rich, light soil, with plenty of humus, and prefer a cool 
and half-shady place. The best means of propagation 
is by means of division in early spring, or in the autumn. 
The large clumps may be pulled apart into small pieces, 
each with plenty of fibrous roots. These may either 
be planted where they are to grow, or in a prepared 
border in the nursery for a time, till they make good 
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plants with plenty of roots. Seeds are freely produced, 
and plants may be raised in that way. 

S. CUNEIFOLI A— This plant is found all over 
the Pyrenees, and Alps of Europe, and is very variable 
in habit. It has been in cultivation since the year 
1768, and is very useful for the rock garden. The 
obovate-cuneif orm leaves are produced in loose rosettes, 
and the whole plant forms a carpet of evergreen foliage. 
It spreads by means of runners, and in May and June 
the white flowers are produced on branching stems 
about six inches high. At the base of each petal is a 
yellow mark. The leaves are dark green above, and 
pale or reddish beneath, and at the top are notched or 
serrated. There are several varieties of this species 
grown in gardens, one as S. Bucklandi, which differs in 
having two or three yellow spots on each petal. Other- 
wise it is identical with the type. Var. infundibulum 
is very distinct with the leaves in more definite rosettes. 
Var. multicaulis has lighter green leaves, and is very 
free flowering, while var. subintegra has almost entire 
leaves, and is often called S. apennina. The plant 
which is grown as S. taygetea in gardens, really belongs 
to this section, but its origin has not yet been 
traced, so it is probably a garden hybrid. The true 
S. taygetea belongs to the Miscopetalum, or Rotundifolia 
section. 
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S. GEUM. — This species is closely allied to the true 
London Pride (S. umbrosa), but differs in having rounded 
leaves on long stalks. It is found in the Pryenees, and 
in Ireland, and is very variable in the form of its 
leaves and their margins. It forms loose rosettes of 
rounded leaves on stalks about three inches long, and 
produces in May and June panicles of white flowers 
with yellow spots, on stems nearly a foot in height. 
Of many varieties grown, there is var. crenata with 
rounded lobes on the margins of the leaf, and with pink, 
unspotted flowers ; var. elegans with smaller leaves, and 
sharper lobes, and with pinky-white, spotted flowers ; 
var. ienlata, with white, unspotted flowers ; var. 
gracilis is an elegant little form, with sharp toothed 
margins on the leaves, which is found in Ireland. Of 
very rapid growth, and spreading freely, S. Geum and 
its varieties are very useful garden plants. They may 
be divided very freely in the autumn or spring. 

5. HIRSUTA.—A native of Ireland this is closely 
related to the above species, but may be distinguished 
by its very hairy leaf stalks. The leaves also are not 
so round and taper down to the stalk. It is of the same 
habit of growth and flourishes under the same conditions. 
In June the flowers are produced on branching stems, 
six to twelve inches high. In colour they are white, 
with pink spots at the base of each petal. It 
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may be increased in the same way as the others of 
this set. 

S. UMBROSA. — The London Pride is well known, 
being cultivated so extensively in cottage gardens as 
a border plant, where its light graceful sprays of 
flowers are very attractive in the summer months. 
It is a native of Ireland and South-western Europe, but 
is also naturalized in many parts of this country. It 
differs from S. Geum in having short oblong leaves on 
short stalks, forming a compact rosette. The pink 
flowers with red spots, are borne on stems six inches 
to one foot high, and are very freely produced. Of the 
many forms grown, some of which are intermediate 
in character between this species and S. Geum, the best 
are : — var. Colvillei, with rather rounded leaves, and 
white flowers with a yellow spot at the base of each 
petal ; var. punctata, with leaves on much longer stalks 
than the type, a pretty little form of neat and compact 
habit ; var. serratifolia, sometimes grown in gardens 
as S. agylopsis, with narrow serrated leaves on short 
stalks. It has white, unspotted flowers in June. 
One of the smallest is var. minor with very compact 
rosettes of leaves. A most distinct plant which comes 
in this section is 5. Andrewsii, a hybrid between 
S. umbrosa and one of the encrusted Rockfoils, 
S. Aizoon. It is stated to have been found at the 
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head of Glen Carragh in County Kerry, but is not 
found there now. An identical plant is found in the 
Pyrenees, and is known in gardens as 5. Guthriana. 
Among the green-leaved Saxifrages there are no better 
kinds than these. Their flowers are very freely 
produced, prettily spotted, and larger than those of 
the London Pride. 



CHAPTER VI 

OPPOSITE LEAVED EOCKFOILS (PORPHYRION GROUP) 

The members of this group, of which S. oppositifolia 
is the type, are amongst the most beautiful of alpine 
plants, and those who have seen them growing in their 
native homes will agree that such sheets of colour 
as they produce are difficult to surpass in beauty. 
They are widely distributed, and found almost 
everywhere on the higher ranges of the European 
and Asiatic mountains, but especially on the Alps. 
5. opfiositifolia is also found on the Rocky Mountains 
of North America, and on the mountains in the Arctic 
Circle. In England it is found in Yorkshire, and in 
many parts of Scotland. The flowers vary consider- 
ably in size, the best and largest forms being found 
on the Western Alps and Pyrenees. 

With one or two exceptions, like 5. retusa and 
S. rudolphiana none are difficult to manage, and they 
can be grown, and will flower freely even in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns. What they require is a 
fairly moist soil of a gritty nature, but with plenty 
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of humus. The best results are obtained by growing 
the plants in a partially shady position, one facing 
east or west, but they will even do well on a northern 
slope. They are best planted on a slope where they 
can show off their flowers to perfection, and it will 
be found that those portions which overhang the 
ledges will flower most freely. 

The proper time for planting is in the early spring, 
but plants in pots may be put out in the summer if 
the plants are kept moist and well shaded for a time. 
They dislike however being replanted, especially 
old-established plants, and take some time to recover. 
When making a fresh plantation it is always best 
to start with well-rooted pot plants. Cuttings taken 
in early summer root freely in sandy soil, if kept close 
under a handlight or frame for a time. Plants may 
also be raised from seeds sown in the spring. 

S. BI FLORA. — The highest alpine form of S. 
oppositifolia, differs chiefly from that species in having 
short ascending stems, and leaves which are more fleshy, 
and much more rounded in outline. It is always found 
growing in rocky dSbris watered by the melting 
snows, and in cultivation is difficult to keep for any 
length of time. It would probably succeed better with 
moraine culture, where it would get plenty of moisture 
with ample drainage. The flowers, usually borne 
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in pairs, are of a deep purplish crimson colour, and 
in this country open in April or May. S. biflora var. 
Kochii (S. macropetala) , is a rare form with larger, 
and showier, deep lilac-purple flowers. It is seldom 
seen in cultivation, and is very local in the eastern 
Alps of Styria and Transylvania, where it is found. 

S. OPPOSITIFOLIA.— The type of this most 
variable plant has bright purple flowers, but both in 
foliage and flowers there is such a range of variation 
that numerous forms have received distinctive names. 
S. oppositifolia is found over the whole of the northern 
and Arctic regions, usually in large patches on rocky 
slopes, coming into flower soon after the snow has 
disappeared. All are of prostrate, creeping habit, 
with long, wiry, leafy, evergreen stems, and opposite 
leaves, which have a hairy margin. The brightest 
coloured form is var. splendens, which has purplish- 
crimson flowers, produced very freely in March. 
The largest form, which comes from the Pyrenees, 
is known as var. grandiflora, with big rosy purple 
flowers. Identical, or differing so little as to be hardly 
noticeable, is var. pyrenaica, var. major, and var. 
maxima. It is of robust habit, very free growing, and 
soon covers a large area when planted in a congenial 
position. Perhaps the richest coloured form of all is 
var. W. A. Clark, with flowers of a rich glowing carmine. 
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It is also one of the latest to bloom and frequently the 
flowers only have four petals. There is also a white 
form, var. alba, but the flowers are somewhat small, 
and of little substance, being spoilt quickly by rain or 
frost. It is seen to the best advantage when grown 
under cover of glass. Var. rudolphiana is a very 
compact growing kind, which is easily distinguished 
from all other forms of S. oppositifolia by the short, 
more or less, erect stem, and by its terminal erect 
flowers. These are large and bright rosy purple in 
colour. It is one of the earliest forms of this section, 
and is often in flower in February. The true plant is 
rare in cultivation, but a plant is sold frequently under 
the name which is quite distinct from this, as well as 
from all others. It is very easy to grow and quite 
as early as the true rudolphiana in flower, but is much 
taller in habit. Other varieties worth mention are, 
var. latina, an Italian form with soft rosy purple 
flowers of good size, and var. speciosa, with large deeper 
coloured flowers. Var.. amphibia, and var. murithiana, 
are two others, of weaker, more straggling habit, and 
do not flower freely. Var. blepharophylla is a very 
compact form similar to S. rudolphiana. It is of 
great importance if the best results are to be 
obtained, that a periodical top-dressing of leaf-soil 
and gritty loam be applied to all the forms of 
S. oppositifolia. It will be observed that all the outer 
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edges of a tuft usually flower more freely than the 
centre. This can only be remedied by liberal top- 
dressing, or by lifting the plant, renewing the soil, 
and replanting in smaller tufts. 

5. RETUSA. — This is a very pretty, but minute 
species, with the habit of the above, creeping, slow 
growing stems, and deep rich ruby coloured flowers 
several in a head on short stems about an inch in 
height. It may be grown on a shady ledge in rich, 
but stony, well-drained soil. It is found in the Alps 
and Pyrenees, and forms a compact tuft of foliage, 
sometimes flowering so freely as to form quite a sheet 
of colour. Of rather laxer habit is var. wulfeniana, 
but otherwise it is identical. Both are difficult to 
transplant at any time, and it is very essential that well- 
established plants in pots be procured for planting 
out. 

S. oppositifolia and all its forms are of great value 
for growing in pans for the alpine house. They 
come into flower so early, and may be grown during 
the rest of the year plunged in beds of ashes in a 
shady border, or in a frame. 



CHAPTER VII 

TWO WINGED ROCKFOILS (DIPTERA GROUP) 

The members of this section are all perennial, and are 
natives of Japan and China. They are mostly 
characterized by having petals of unequal length, 
usually two very long, and two short ones. Of all 
the large number of kinds that go to make up this huge 
family some of these Japanese species are the latest 
in flower. They finish up a season of flowering which 
commences with Burser's Saxifrage (S. burseriana), 
in January and February, and continues through the 
spring, summer, and autumn till the late flowering ones 
are cut down by frost. Although practically hardy in 
most parts of the country when planted in a well 
sheltered position, they are likely to suffer when 
growing in exposed places or a too retentive soil. 
When such a suitable position is not available, it is 
advisable to take up the plants every autumn after 
they have flowered, pot them up, and keep them for 
the winter in a cold frame. This keeps them in good 
condition, and when planted out again in the spring 
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they start away with vigour. If left out they will 
survive, but suffer so badly that they take a long 
while to get over the check. All the different kinds 
are readily increased by division in the spring, as the 
crowns are easily separated, and come apart with plenty 
of roots to each. Seeds are sometimes ripened on the 
plants of S. Fortunei, and S. cortusaefolia, but owing to 
the lateness of the season when they flower, the plants 
are frequently cut down by frost unless protected. 

These plants all like a rich, moist and well-drained 
soil, with full exposure to sun if there is sufficient 
moisture near the roots. They will also flourish well 
in shady positions. There are six members of this 
group, only four of which are in general cultivation. 

S. CORTUSAEFOLIA.— The Cortusa leaved 
Saxifrage is a native of Japan, and has been grown in 
gardens since the year 1883. The plants form rosettes 
of rounded leaves on short stalks. These leaves are 
five or more lobed, as well as being incised on the 
margins, bright green above, fading to a red brown 
in the autumn. In October, or sometimes earlier, 
the stout scapes, from six inches to a foot high, bear 
light graceful panicles of pure white flowers. These 
flowers are unequal, the two large petals being from 
half to three-quarters of an inch long, narrow, and quite 
entire. S. cortusaefolia is a variable plant, and the 
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Japanese have made another species of one of the forms 
and called it S. madida. It is, however, difficult to 
observe any marked difference in the two kinds. 

S. CUSCUTAEFORMIS.— (Cuscuta like). So 
named on account of the resemblance of the threadlike 
runners to some species of Dodder (Cuscuta). This 
species was introduced from Japan in 1815, and is the 
smallest of the group. The small rounded leaves, 
on hairy petioles, are somewhat fleshy, many lobed, 
and marked along the ribs and veins with white. 
Only a few inches high, the stems are slender, and bear 
a few white flowers. It is one of the least hardy, 
and is best kept in a cold frame. 

S. FORTUNEI.— Fortune's Saxifrage is the best 
of the whole group, with large dark green leaves that 
are rounded in general outline, but lobed and toothed 
on the margins. Under congenial conditions it will 
reach a height of two feet or more, with stout stems 
and large open panicles of pure white flowers. These 
have unequal petals, the longer ones bearing cut or 
laciniated edges, this constituting one of the chief 
differences between it and S. cortusaefolia. S. Fortunei 
was introduced from Japan by Fortune in 1863. 
There is a handsome form of this plant in gardens 
that is larger in all its parts, with ruddy stems and 
leaves. It is far the most desirable kind to grow, and 
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like the other, flowers in October a little later than S. 
cortusaefolia. 

S. SARMENTOSA.— This well known plant has 
many names, including : Aaron's Beard, Creeping Sailor, 
Mother of Thousands, Old Man's Beard, Wandering 
Jew, etc. It may be considered only half hardy, but 
it will survive the winter when planted in crevices 
amongst stones in a sheltered place. The plants 
spread by means of stolons, or runners like a Straw- 
berry, and the white and green mottled leaves are quite 
attractive. Like the others the leaves are lobed and 
hairy, and of a ruddy tint on the underside. In June 
and July it produces its flowers which are white. Of 
the unequal petals, two of the inner ones have a 
yellow, and the central one two scarlet spots, while the 
two outer petals are the largest. 5. sarmentosa var. 
tricolor has leaves that are beautifully blotched with 
creamy white and red, but it is less hardy than the 
type. S. sarmentosa in found both in Japan and China, 
and has been in cultivation for a hundred years. 

Of the other two members of this group I have 
only see one : S. tellimoides, a Japanese plant. It 
grows from one foot to two feet high, with large peltate 
leaves five inches or more across, deeply nine lobed, 
while the small greenish coloured flowers are un- 
attractive. It is the hardiest species in this set. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GRANULAR SAXIFRAGES (NEPHROPHYLLUM GROUP) 

One of the most typical plants of this section is our 
native Meadow Saxifrage (S. granulata), which is so 
common on sandy banks and meadows in all parts of 
this country. They are nearly all characterized by 
having numerous bulbils at the base of the stem, 
and are readily increased by means of these. A 
favourite plant of our garden is the beautiful double 
flowered form of 5. granulata, which is so useful for 
various positions. There are not many species in this 
section, but it is represented in Europe, Siberia, and 
in the Himalaya as well as in North Africa. 

S. BULBIFERA. — Very much like our Meadow 
Saxifrage, but less branching in habit. It grows over 
one foot high, with a few white flowers at the top of 
the stem. Europe. 

S. CERNUA. — A native perennial, which is found 
on the schistose rocks near the top of Ben Lawers, 
at an altitude of over 4,000 feet. It has been described 
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as an Arctic or alpine form of S. granulata. About 
six inches high, it has an erect stem, with palmately- 
lobed leaves, and scarlet bulbils in the axils of the 
leaf stalks. The white flowers in July are not freely 
produced, while sometimes their place is taken by 
bulbils. This plant likes a moist, well-drained position. 

S. GLAUCESCENS. — Is a south-west European 
form of the last, more freely branching, and producing 
many more white flowers. It is also known as 
S. Corsica. 

S. GRANULATA.— This well known plant has a 
wide distribution all over Europe, North Africa and 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. It is an ideal wild 
garden plant, and may be naturalized in meadows and 
on banks where its sheets of pretty white flowers are 
very attractive in April and May. The double form, 
S. granulata var. flore plena is even more effective, 
and lasts for a much longer time in good condition. 

S. IRRIGUA. — A native of Asia Minor, this is one 
of the best plants of this section. It is of bushy habit, 
freely branching, with much divided palmate leaves 
on long stalks. Growing about six inches or eight 
inches high, the large white flowers are produced in 
June and July. It is an old garden plant, having 
been in cultivation nearly a hundred years. 
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S. LATEPETIOLATA.— Very similar to the last, 
but a native of Spain. It produces a remarkable 
rosette of leaves on long stalks and bears panicles of 
white flowers on stems nearly a foot high in April and 
May. It is, however, a scarce plant in gardens, and is 
a biennial. 

S. RIVULARIS. — This brook loving species is a 
native of this country, and bears a few white flowers 
in July and August. All the members of this section 
are of easy cultivation except the last, which likes to 
have its roots in water. They may be grown in any 
light loamy soil, and can be increased freely, both by 
means of seeds, or by the bulbils which they produce. 



CHAPTER IX 

CUSHION ROCKFOILS (KABSCHIA GROUP) 

This Kabschia group contains some of the most 
fascinating members of the whole family. They come 
into flower so early in the spring, relieving with their 
dainty flowers the dullness that has prevailed through- 
out the winter months. They are very welcome at 
this time, although their beauty is apt to suffer from 
the inclement weather usually experienced about this 
period of the year. Such injury may be prevented 
or reduced by the use of a sheet of glass supported 
by means of wires a few inches above the plant, to 
throw off the rain, and yet allow free access of au- 
to it. 

In the Kabschia group there are, apart from 
numerous varieties and hybrids, about twenty 
recognized species. This does not include those red 
flowered kinds, like S. media and S. Grisebachii, which 
have been separated from this set, and form a group of 
their own under the name of " Engleria." 

The majority are natives of the European Alps, 
although some come from the Caucasus, and one, 
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S. lilacina, comes from the Himalayas. All are low- 
growing kinds, forming grey, or green tufts of rosettes, 
the leaves of which are either narrow and pointed as 
in S. burseriana, or blunt as in S. marginata. Their 
flowers are borne, either singly, or in loose heads of 
four to six, on stems only an inch or two high. The 
flowering season starts with 5. burseriana, often in 
January, it depending to a great extent on the weather, 
and the various kinds keep up a succession till we 
come to the June flowering S. caesia, which is one of 
the latest of this group to flower. Most of them are 
rock-loving plants, found growing in the crevices of 
rocky cliffs or ledges, and if they are to be grown 
successfully in this country this fact must be taken 
into consideration when planting. 

When preparing a place for any of these plants the 
soil should be taken out to a depth of one foot or more. 
In the bottom put in good-sized lumps of limestone, 
broken bricks, or mortar rubbish. Then on top of 
this put a layer of turfy soil, after which fill up to 
within three inches of the top with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-soil, and plenty of rubble to keep it open. For 
the top part a finer mixture of the same may be used 
with a greater proportion of grit, broken limestone or 
powdered bricks. In planting, the plants must be 
fixed in very firmly, pressing the soil well about the 
roots, and if on a slope small stones should be driven 
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tightly in between them to prevent the rain washing 
away the soil from about their roots. 

Most of the different kinds may be propagated by 
division in the spring, dividing the tufts into small 
pieces, always with a piece of root attached. These 
pieces should then be potted up in a mixture of very 
gritty soil in small pots, and the plants put into a 
frame, or propagating house, where they can be kept 
close for a time till they show signs of fresh growth. 
A good method is by means of cuttings in the summer. 
These should be taken as soon as the new shoots make 
a growth long enough to handle. They are prepared 
in the usual way, by cutting off below a joint, removing 
the lower leaves, and fixing the cuttings firmly in a 
pot of gritty compost, topped with a layer of sand. 
Keep these in a close frame, and spray them frequently, 
but be careful not to get them too wet or they will 
damp off. When they are rooted more air can be 
given, but it is advisable to keep the rooted cuttings 
in their cutting pots over the winter, and pot off 
separately in spring. Nearly all kinds can also be 
raised from seeds, but this is a somewhat slow process, 
the seedlings being very small and require a lot of 
attention for a considerable time. 

All the members of this group are excellent subjects 
for growing in pans for use in the alpine house, where 
they can be enjoyed in full beauty without danger 
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of injury to which they are subjected when grown in 
the open. They may be kept outside all the summer 
months with the pans plunged in ashes, but it is 
advisable to cover them in winter, giving plenty of air 
at all times. 

5. ARETIOIDES.— This little Pyrenean plant has 
been grown in gardens since the year 1826, so is quite 
a well-known favourite. It forms a low, compact tuft, 
the rosettes of which are composed of short, keeled, 
and glaucous leaves, which have a cartilaginous 
margin. The stems are covered with sticky hairs and 
grow about two inches high, bearing at the top from 
three to five or more golden yellow flowers in a compact 
head in April. Similar in habit of rosette, but rather 
taller stems and larger primrose yellow flowers is the 
beautiful variety primulina, which was raised by 
Mr. James Atkins of Painswick. It is not definitely 
stated whether it is a natural sport, or whether it is 
a hybrid. It is however a much finer plant than the 
type. The true plant is scarce in gardens, but selected 
forms of S. aretioides may be had under the name. 
This species requires to be planted on a shady ledge 
where it can have plenty of moisture during the grow- 
ing season. A rich but gritty soil is necessary, coupled 
with ample drainage, and plenty of lumps of sandstone 
mixed with the soil. Firm planting is very essential", 
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and the soil must be rammed tight with a potting 
stick. Like many others of this set, when the tuft 
gets to a good size it is liable to go off in the centre. 
The only way is to divide the plant periodically, 
and replant with fresh soil. 

S. BORYI. — This plant has been considered to be 
identical with the Italian S. marginata. Although of 
similar habit in the rosettes to that species, it is much 
later in flower, not opening its blooms till well on in 
April. It is found on Mount Taygetus in Greece, 
growing in rocky clefts. The leaves are bluntly 
spoon-shaped, very short, and with the same kind of 
margin that is characteristic of S. marginata. The 
stems are little more than half as long as in that plant, 
about one-and-a-half inches, are covered with hairs, 
and bear from two to four large white flowers. It has 
not been a very long time in cultivation and is still a 
scarce plant, although one of the easiest kinds to 
manage. The best position is a sunny one, planted 
in soil containing broken limestone. 

S. BURSERIANA. — This charming species is 
probably the most popular kind in the whole of the 
Kabschia group. It is one of the earliest in flower, 
often opening its beautiful flowers in January when 
planted in sheltered spots. Burser's Saxifrage comes 
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from the Southern and Eastern Alps, and has been 
grown in this country since the year 1826. It is an 
extremely variable plant, both in its foliage and 
flowers, and the extreme forms might well be taken 
for distinct species, but the intermediates form a 
continuous chain which connects the two ends. 
Until a few years ago but three distinct varieties 
were recognized. There was the type, forming 
tufts of spiny glaucous foliage, and bearing single 
white flowers on stems two inches high in March. 
With broader spiny leaves, var. major produced its much 
larger flowers, often in February. It was then the 
most beautiful form of Burser's Saxifrage. Later on 
in April came var. macrantha with pretty white flowers 
on red tinged stems. It is a very distinct variety, the 
rosettes being composed of narrow, sharply pointed 
leaves in compact tufts. 

Numerous forms of burseriana have been selected 
and given names, one of the best known being 
" Gloria," a beautiful large flowered form of robust 
habit ; var. magna is another kind of rather shorter, 
more sturdy growth, and large white flowers; while 
var. grandiflora is practically identical with gloria. 
One of the most distinct is var. tridentina, from the 
Dolomites, with very large flowers having the petals 
reflexed, and with a wavy margin. With petals 
having a crenate edge is var. crenata. With such a 
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variable Saxifrage one might go on indefinitely selecting 
different forms, and give them all distinctive names. 
Moreover this species is easily raised from seed which 
affords another means of obtaining variation in an 
already variable plant. S. burseriana should be planted 
in a half shady position, facing east or west, so that it 
does not get too much sun. As the flowers open so 
early in the year, and are liable to injury by rain or 
frost, it is advisable to fix a piece of glass over the 
plants to throw off the rain, and yet admit plenty 
of air. 

S. CAESIA. — One of the smallest kinds, this species 
is found in the Pyrenees and over the whole of the 
European Alps. It forms a low tuft of silvery leaves 
in small rosettes closely packed together. The creamy- 
white flowers are borne three or four in a loose head, 
on stems about three inches high in June. It is an 
old plant in cultivation, having been introduced in 1752. 
The variety major has rather larger rosettes of leaves, 
and bigger flowers. Both grow well in limestone 
fissures where they get plenty of sun, with moisture 
within reach of the roots. Crossing naturally with 
S. squarrosa it produces a hybrid known as 5. tyrolensis. 
It also crosses with 5. aizoides producing a hybrid 
known as S. patens, partaking more of the latter parent 
in habit. 
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S. DESOULAVYI. — This is a new species which 
comes from the Caucasus, and was sent out by 
F. Sundermann in 1907. It forms a green cushion of 
spiny foliage in the way of S. sancta, but with much 
finer leaves in smaller rosettes. It flowers in March, 
these being orange yellow in colour, and several on a 
slender stem, two inches or so high. It requires the 
same conditions as S. apiculata, with rich well drained 
soil, and plenty of moisture when growing. 

S. DIAPENSIOIDES.— One of the smallest of this 
group, this species is found on the Southern Alps in 
various places, including the Maritime Alps, Southern 
Switzerland, and the South Tyrol. From silvery 
tufts, with closely imbricated leaves that are hairy 
at the base, the large white flowers are produced in 
heads of from three to five on hairy stems two to three 
inches high. It is a choice little plant, flowering 
in April, while to succeed it requires to be planted in a 
crevice, or in very stony, well drained soil. It has 
been in cultivation since the year 1825. Closely allied 
is var. tombeanensis, sometimes given specific rank. 
It comes from Mount Tombea, in the Southern Tyrol, 
where it grows in the fissures of calcareous rocks. It 
usually has sharper pointed leaves, and fewer flowers in 
a head, only two or three. It has the same densely tufted 
habit, and requires practically the same conditions. 
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S. FERDINANDI-COBURGI.— Named after King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria this charming plant comes from 
Macedonia, where it was found on Perim Dagh. 
Forming a dense green or slightly glaucous cushion 
it grows freely when planted in rich, hut stony soil, 
and produces rich golden yellow flowers in April, in close 
heads of four or five. One of the most charming of 
the yellow flowered kinds, very free flowering, and easy 
to grow, S. Ferdinandi Coburgi has been crossed 
with several other closely allied kinds, and has given 
rise to some beautiful hybrids. It was sent out by 
F. Sundermann in the year 1905. 

5. JUNIPERIFOLIA.— The Juniper-leaved Saxi- 
frage is a native of the Caucasus, and is somewhat 
similar . in habit to S. sancta, with the same broad 
green carpet of foliage, but narrower, longer and more 
pointed leaves. It is not a free flowering plant, 
and is difficult to manage in many places, no matter 
what the conditions under which it is planted. It 
will thrive in a somewhat moist, half shady place. 
The yellow flowers in close heads are produced in May 
and June, on short, leafy and hairy stems. They are 
not very showy, the petals hardly exceeding the sepals 
in length. As this plant does not divide well, the best 
means of increase is by means of cuttings in summer. 
(S. juniperina). 
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S. LILACINA. — This interesting plant was first 
introduced into this country from the western 
Himalayas in the year 1900. It first flowered in the 
spring of 1904, and turned out to be a new species. 
The small rosettes of slightly encrusted leaves, form 
a compact cushion, which in time reaches a good size 
in diameter. It is unfortunately so far a very shy 
bloomer, producing a few large, rosy lilac flowers, 
singly, on pubescent stems an inch or so high. It 
has been tried in various positions, but succeeds 
best in shade where it also gets plenty of moisture, but 
the soil must be very gritty and well drained. The 
flowers remind one of those of some of the oppositifolia 
section in colour and shape, produced from rosettes 
not so large as those of 5. caesia. 

S. MARGIN ATA.— One of the finest of the early 
flowering white Saxifrages, the flowers being of good 
substance and standing the weather well. It is a 
Southern Italian plant, coming from Abruzzi, and 
forms a dense mat of rosettes. The leaves are small 
and oblong, dotted on the margin with a series of 
lime pits, which gives the whole plant a grey appear- 
ance. In March and April it produces its large white 
flowers five to seven in a head, on leafy stalks three 
inches high. It is seen to best advantage planted 
on a sunny ledge, where it soon forms a beautiful 
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cushion. The soil must contain plenty of limestone 
chippings, and be well drained. It is also quite at home 
in rocky crevices where there is plenty of depth for the 
roots to run. It is not an old garden plant having 
been introduced in 1883. Several beautiful hybrids 
have been raised from this as one of the parents. These 
are dealt with in the chapter on hybrids. 

S. PSEUDO-SANCTA.— This is a form of S. sancta 
which is found in Thrace, and was made a distinct 
species by Janka. There is very little difference 
between the two, but it flowers later, and differs 
chiefly in the foliage, which is more like that of the 
Caucasian S. juniperifolia. It is probably only a 
geographical form. 

S. ROCHELIANA. — This species comes from the 
Eastern Alps, and Balkans. It is a very useful, free 
flowering plant in the way of S. marginata, but smaller, 
and forms dense tufts of encrusted foliage. The 
leaves are white at the edges with distinct impressed 
chalk pits. In April the white flowers, two to four in 
a head, are produced on pubescent stems two inches 
high. It is somewhat variable in habit, var. corio- 
phylla being very distinct, with broader leaves more 
distinctly pitted, and ivory white flowers. There is 
also a yellow flowered variety (var. lutea) which has 
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not been in cultivation long. All these like a well- 
drained position, but plenty of moisture when growing. 

S. SANCTA. — This Macedonian Saxifrage, which 
forms broad carpets of dark green foliage, studded 
in early spring with rich orange yellow flowers, is 
probably one of the easiest of all to grow. Although 
the individual flowers are small, they are produced 
thickly in clustered heads sufficient to make an 
attractive show. Apart from its flowers the plant 
is well worth growing for covering moist stony banks 
in the rock garden. Often after the cushions have 
grown to a large size they go brown in the middle. 
This may be remedied to a certain extent by giving 
the plant a good top dressing in the autumn, working 
in a quantity of rich gritty soil between the growths. 
If the brown patches are too large the plant should be 
taken up, divided, and replanted, when it will soon 
grow and cover the space again. This may be done 
directly after the plant has flowered, but it must be 
kept well shaded and watered for a time after the 
operation. Early autumn, or early spring, is probably 
the better time to do it. It was introduced into 
cultivation in 1882. 

S. SCARDICA. — A dense growing plant, with 
oblong, acute leaves having cartilaginous edges and 
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nine to fifteen chalk pits on the margins. The flowering 
stems are from three inches to four inches long, 
glandular, hairy, and bearing four to ten white flowers 
in a loose head. The true plant is very scarce in 
gardens, and is somewhat difficult to manage ; I have 
not yet succeeded in establishing it outside. It is 
a native of the Balkans. A plant which is usually 
met with under this name is distinct and has received 
the name of 5. scardica var. obtusa. It is a much easier 
plant to grow, but it differs from the type in having 
more obtuse leaves, and fewer flowers in a head. It 
also flowers much earlier, usually opening in early 
March, and forming a companion for the better known 
Burser's Saxifrage. It is closely allied to S. rocheliana. 

S. SQUARROSA.— One of the very smallest of this 
group with minute rosettes of encrusted leaves which 
form large tufts. It is found on the Eastern Alps 
growing in rocky crevices. The white flowers, three 
to four in a head, are produced on very slender stems, 
three inches high, in May and June. It likes to be 
tightly wedged between stones, in a sunny position, 
with a deep root run for its roots. 

S. TOMBEANENSIS, see S. diapensioides. 

S. VANDELLII. — This very distinct plant comes 
from the Southern Tyrol, where it grows in the fissures 
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of calcareous rocks, at an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 
feet above sea level. It is rather difficult to establish, 
having long, woody tap roots, so that it is not easy 
to collect plants with success. Seeds or cuttings in 
summer are the best means of propagation. It forms 
tufts of sharp pointed leaves in the way of S. burseriana 
but shorter and stiffer, while the pure white flowers are 
produced in heads of three to five, on stems about two 
inches high in April. 



CHAPTER X 

RED-FLOWERING ROCKFOILS (ENGLERIA GROUP) 

From the European Alps and Pyrenees there have 
been obtained a few interesting members of this genus, 
which form a distinct section, with crusted leaves 
and red flowers. Red flowers are not uncommon 
in this family ; they are to be found in the oppositifolia 
group, as well as in those species belonging to the 
Megasea section. These few species, however, combine 
crusted foliage, red flowers and partly red stems, and 
were placed by Engler in the section Kabschia, which 
includes the well known S. burseriana. Recently 
they have been accorded a section of their own under 
the name of Engleria, which also includes two yellow 
flowered species that are closely allied in habit. All 
the red kinds are somewhat similar in habit and in the 
form of their flowers, the principal differences between 
the species being found in the foliage and inflorescence. 
They might well be considered widely divergent 
geographical forms of one variable species, but for 
garden purposes, they are distinct. Given a well 
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drained sunny position in stony soil, or in a crevice, 
they are quite hardy on the rockery ; but like many 
early flowering Saxifrages, may be seen to better 
advantage when grown in pans, and given the shelter 
of a cold house when in flower. 

The five red flowering species comprising the group 
may be divided naturally into two sections three having 
a spicate, or subspicate inflorescence, while the other 
two have branching ones : — 

Spicate Inflorescence. Branching Inflorescence. 

S. Frederici A ugusti (thessalica) . S. media (calyciflora) . 
S. Grisebachii. S. Stribmyi. 

S. porophylla. 

It seems strange that the two with branching 
inflorescences should form the two geographical 
extremities of the group, S. media being found in the 
Pyrenees, while 5. Stribrnyi comes from the Balkans. 

S. FREDERICI AUGUSTI (S. thessalica).— This 
species is evidently the more eastern form of the 
Italian porophylla of which it used to be quoted as 
a synonym. It is found in Greece and Macedonia, 
and differs from porophylla in having narrow, acute, 
strap-shaped leaves, in dense rosettes one-half to 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. The leaves 
have a few chalk pits on their margins. The flower 
stems grow two to three inches high, and bear a 
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nodding inflorescence of nearly sessile flowers in April. 
The name Frederici Augusti was one of several formerly 
wrongly applied to the yellow flowered 5. apiculata. 

S. GRISEBACHII (S. media var. Montenegrina). — 
This Macedonian kind is undoubtedly the most remark- 
able of the whole group, and is an attractive garden 
plant, flowering in March or sometimes earlier. The 
silvery leaves are produced in handsome rosettes, 
two to two and a half inches in diameter, while the 
stems eventually reach a height of nine inches or 
more. At the top is the nodding inflorescence of 
purplish crimson flowers, having yellow stamens. 
The coloured stems are furnished with green tipped, 
bract like leaves, and are covered with white hairs. 
The flowers remain attractive for a long time before 
they gradually lose their brilliant colouring. It was 
introduced about twelve years ago. There is a 
variety of it with flowers on longer stalks, known as 
var. intermedia. 

S. KOTSCHYI. — Is one of the yellow flowered 
species, and comes from Asia Minor. It is a very 
dwarf plant with dense rosettes of crusted foliage, 
and stems an inch or two high, bearing a few greenish 
yellow flowers in a loose head in March or April. 

S. LUTEO VI RIDIS.— The other yellow flowered 
species is found in Transylvania. It forms silvery 
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rosettes of spoon-shaped leaves, with stems three 
inches high, bearing four or five partly-closed, greenish- 
yellow flowers on long stalks in April. 

S. MEDIA (S. calyciflora). — A native of the 
Pyrenees, where it grows on high, calcareous rocks. 
The leaves are slightly spathulate, recurved and 
pointed. The flower stems grow about three inches 
high, and bear a corymbosely-branched inflorescence, 
having flowers on relatively long pedicels. The stems, 
branches, and sepals are covered with glandular hairs. 
This species, which crosses naturally with S. aretioides 
has given rise to quite a number of interesting hybrids. 

S. POROPHYLL A. —This plant is a native of the 
Italian Alps where it grows in the fissures of calcareous 
rocks. The rosettes are about half-an-inch in diameter, 
and are composed of short, spathulate leaves, quite 
distinct from those of 5. Frederici Augusti. The 
densely hairy stems grow three inches high, and are 
coloured red towards the top, like the flowers. These 
are shortly stalked or sessile, bell-shaped, and 
with a contracted mouth, while the calyx is large, 
and often almost encloses the corolla. It flowers in 
April. 

S. STRIBRNYI.— This species was found by 
Stribrny, after whom it was named, on the rocky 
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mountains of Backovo, Bulgaria, in 1893. The 
rosettes of leaves are similar to those of S. Grisebachii, 
while the inflorescence is very much branched. The 
whole stem, branches, and flowers are covered with 
whitish glandular hairs, and more or less tinged with 
red. It flowers in April. 

All these red flowering Saxifrages ripen plenty of 
seed, and when sown as soon as it is ripe will often 
germinate quickly. Sometimes, however, it lies 
dormant till the following spring. As the seeds are 
very fine a piece of glass should be kept over the pot, 
which should always be watered from below. They 
are somewhat slow growing at first, and require careful 
handling. In potting, use a gritty loam, and mix 
plenty of broken limestone with it. 



CHAPTER XI 

NORTHERN ROCKFOILS (BORAPHILA GROUP) 

Most of the American Saxifrages belong to this group, 
and it is strange that with one exception (S. peltata) 
few of the others from that country possess much 
attraction. These are all characterized by having 
mostly long, and nearly entire (quite in the case of 
5. integrifolia) leaves, and small, inconspicuous flowers. 
They are nearly all easy to grow, coming up freely 
from seed around about the old plants. 

S. EROS A. — A North American plant of robust 
habit, with leaves about ten inches long, and over 
two inches wide. The stems reach a height of nearly 
eighteen inches and bear panicles of greenish white 
flowers. 

S. HI ERA CI FOLIA is a European plant with similar, 
but smaller leaves, and more congested inflorescences 
of greenish white flowers in June and July. 

S. INTEGRIFOLIA from North-western America 
has still smaller leaves, and appears to be but an 
alpine form of the last. 
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S. NIVALIS which is found both in Europe and 
in North America, is rather a neat little plant, with 
leathery leaves, lying flat on the ground. It has stems 
three inches or four inches high, with clusters of pretty 
white flowers in June and July. It requires a well- 
drained, but moist position in which to grow. 

S. STELLARIS. — So named from the starry 
appearance of the white flowers, the petals of which 
are spotted with purple at the base. It is quite an 
arctic plant, distributed over arctic and alpine Europe, 
North Asia and North America. It is found growing 
in alpine and sub-alpine rills, from Wales northward, 
in this country. It is not a long-lived plant in 
cultivation and requires to be frequently raised 
from seed. 

S. VIRGINIENSIS.— From North America, is 
like S. erosa, but smaller and more compact. 

BOG ROCKFOILS (HIRCULUS GROUP) 

This is a small group of bog-loving plants that require 
plenty of moisture when growing and flowering. It is 
represented in this country by one species, S. Hirculus. 
Others are found in the Himalayas, whilst additions 
to the number have been recently introduced from 
western China. They are all perennials, forming 
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mat-like tufts that spread rapidly. Increase is 
effected by division in the autumn or spring, or by 
means of seeds, which are produced freely, and ger- 
minate readily if sown in a little heat in spring. Those 
kinds in cultivation are : — 

S. DIVERSI FOLIA.— This is quite the most hand- 
some member of the group, with large and variable 
leaves as its name implies. It forms tufts of basal 
leaves on long stalks, from which the leafy stem arises 
to a height of one foot or more. In July the yellow 
flowers are produced on the terminal branches in loose 
clusters, and are very showy when the plant is well- 
grown, and in sufficient quantity. It is a Himalayan 
plant, and has been grown in gardens since 1882. 

5. HIRCULUS. — Is found all over arctic and alpine 
Europe, and also in the northern parts of this country. 
It is a very useful and pretty bog plant, growing only 
about six inches high, with golden yellow flowers in 
August. Like many other members of this genus the 
petals have red dots at their base. This plant is not 
always very free flowering, due perhaps to uncongenial 
conditions. It is found on wet moors and in 
bogs, but it is rare and local in this country. There 
is a much finer form in gardens with flowers nearly 
an inch in diameter, known as S. Hirculus var. 
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grandiflora. It is more free flowering than the typical 
plant. 

S. TURFOSA. — A yellow-flowered species from 
Yunnan, in China, closely allied to the above, but 
distinguished by its long stolons. It is evidently 
the Chinese form of this group, of which we get one in 
Europe, another in the Himalaya, and a third in China. 

(CYMBALARIA GROUP) 

This is a small group of annual, Ivy-leaved Saxi- 
frages, which have their habitat in South-eastern 
Europe. Of the three species that are found there, 
only one, S. Sibthorpii, is in general cultivation. 
S. hederacea, not often met with, is similar to the 
above in habit but with white flowers. S. paradoxa, 
under which name a form of S. crustata, with longer 
leaves is often grown, comes from the Eastern Alps, 
and belongs to this section. It is very rare in cultiva- 
tion and is not worth growing. 5. paradoxa, or 
Zahlbrucknera paradoxa, as it is sometimes called, is an 
annual, with freely branching stems only a few inches 
high, seven-lobed, ivy-shaped leaves, and small greenish 
flowers. 

S. SIBTHORPII (5. Cymbalaria) is a pretty little 
annual, which comes up freely from self-sown seed. 
Perhaps not of much value for garden purposes it is 
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well worth establishing in odd corners, where its 
charming yellow flowers are always welcome. Only 
an inch or two high, it is of very free branching habit, 
with somewhat kidney shaped, five-lobed leaves. 
Successive batches of seedlings keep up the supply of 
flowers for the greater part of the year. It will grow 
anywhere on moist walls and stony banks. For all 
practical purposes S. Huetti may be considered a form 
of this species. 

STICKY PETALLED ROCKFOILS 
(MISCOPETALA GROUP) 

The members of this small section are characterized 
by rounded leaves, and small white flowers usually 
marked with scarlet dots. They are very free growing, 
and will readily naturalize themselves in the rock 
garden, but they should be restricted to the wilder 
parts where there is more room. On a shady 
and rocky bank these pretty plants when grown in 
quantity are very effective, the numerous white 
flowers having a mist-like appearance. They are 
amongst the easiest of plants to grow, and will do 
quite as well in the border as in the rock garden. Only 
one, S. rotundifolia, is generally seen in cultivation, 
but there are several forms of it. 

S. MERTENSIANA. — This American plant, which 
is of recent introduction, promises to be an improve- 
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ment on the other species from that part of the world. 
It is a perennial, with tufts of round, lobed leaves on 
long stalks, and grows from six inches to a foot high. 
The white flowers are produced in light, graceful 
panicles during the summer. 

S. ROTUNDIFOLI A.— The round leaved Saxifrage 
is found all over southern and central Europe and 
has been in cultivation over 300 years. It is of light 
graceful habit, first making a tuft of rounded leaves on 
long stalks. The stems are very much branched, 
and grow about one foot high, bearing on all the tips 
pretty, but small white flowers, spotted with scarlet 
dots. During the months of May and June it is at 
its best, but the flowering period extends over a much 
longer period. There are many forms of this offered 
in catalogues, but all are very similar in character. 
Var. angulosa has more lobed leaves, var. heucherifolia 
has Heuchera like leaves, while var. refanda is a very 
robust kind from Italy. 

S. TAYGETEA. — The plant usually seen in gardens 
under this name rightfully belongs to the cuneifolia 
group. The true taygetea is a native of Greece, very 
similar in general habit to S. rotundifolia, but with 
smaller leaves on longer stalks. It has the same 
branching stems, grows about the same height, and 
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also has the spotted flowers. There are two other 
members of this group found in Europe, but they are 
not in cultivation. 

UMBRELLA-LEAVED ROCKFOIL 
(PELTIPHYLLUM GROUP) 

There is only one species contained in this section, 
and it is remarkable in many ways. One of the largest 
members of the family, it has very handsome foliage, 
and for this purpose alone it is well worth growing in 
groups by the waterside, in woodlands, or even in 
isolated beds, where it can get sufficient moisture for 
developing its large leaves. It is very hardy and 
vigorous, and although it appreciates a boggy position 
it will accommodate itself in much drier situations. 
Where there is lack of moisture however, it must be 
compensated by the use of manure, and if possible 
a more shady position should be selected for it. As it 
is a quick growing plant, and its rhizomes spread 
rapidly, plenty of room must be given for its develop- 
ment. It may be increased by dividing up the 
rhizomes during the autumn or early spring, the former 
being the best time as it comes into flower early in the 
year. Seeds also are freely produced and germinate 
readily if sown in a little heat in spring. 

S. PELT AT A, the umbrella plant, is a native of 
California and was first introduced into this country 
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in 1873. Early in April leafless hairy stems spring up, 
two feet to three feet high, bearing a loose rounded 
cluster of showy pink flowers. Closely following on 
appear the giant peltate leaves, which eventually reach 
the same height, and are often two feet in diameter. 
They are elegantly lobed with toothed margins, and 
last in full beauty during the whole of the summer, 
turning to a bronzy shade in the autumn. This plant 
should be used more extensively for waterside planting, 
the larger bog gardens, and other places where hand- 
some foliage plants are desirable. It is a fitting 
companion for such favourites as the Rodgersias and 
larger-leaved Senecios. 

WALL ROCKFOILS (TRIDACTYLITES GROUP) 

This section of the genus, which is represented by 
our native Wall Saxifrage, S. tridactylites is of little 
or no value for garden purposes. There are several 
species all more or less similar in character. Those 
grown in collections include : 

S. ADSCENDENS.— An annual, growing about 
six inches high, with a rosette of cuneate leaves toothed 
at the top, and branching stems terminating with white 
flowers. It is a very variable little plant, and is 
found nearly all over Europe. 
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SAXIFRAGA PELTATA. Showing foliage 




SAXIFRAGA PELTATA. Showing flowers. 
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S. ARACHNOIDE A.— From the Tyrol, this is 
very similar in habit to the above with broader stem 
leaves and smaller white flowers. It obtains its name 
from the fact that its stems and leaf petioles are 
covered with long white hairs. 

5. PETR2EA. — This though kept up as a distinct 
species can scarcely be separated from S. adscendens. 

S. TRIDA CTYLITES.— Commonly met with on 
old walls in this country, growing from one to several 
inches high, with three-lobed leaves, and small white 
flowers in early spring. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE LARGE LEAVED ROCKFOILS (MEGASEA GROUP) 

The broad-leaved Saxifrages of our gardens constitute 
quite a distinct section of this large family, so different 
from all others that by various botanists they have 
been accorded a genus all to themselves under the 
name of Megasea. Bergenia is also another name 
by which they are known. From all other Saxifrages 
they are known by their massive size and breadth of 
leafage, and most of them being of an evergreen 
character they are very effective as hardy foliage plants 
at all times of the year. All are strikingly beautiful, 
with large trusses of pink, purple, or white flowers 
in early spring. Some, like S. ligulata, and its variety 
speciosa, are so early as to be liable to damage by frost, 
but if judiciously planted in sheltered positions partly 
under low bushes of a deciduous nature they escape 
the frosts to a great extent. 

For prominent positions in the rock garden, to give 
it a well-furnished appearance during the winter 
months, such kinds as S. cordifolia are very valuable, 
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while others are remarkable for their rich and vivid 
autumn and winter colouring. S. ligulata and 
S. ■purpurascens are especially rich and beautiful in 
this way. 

The large-leaved Saxifrages all have their home 
on the great mountain ranges of Central Asia, extending 
from the Himalayas into China, and northward to 
Siberia. The distinct species are few in number, one 
authority saying that they are all variable forms of 
two species, but for garden purposes it is advisable 
to divide them into half-a-dozen for greater 
convenience. 

5. CORDIFOLIA is a native of Siberia, and has 
been grown in gardens since 1779. It is one of the 
most robust kinds, with large, handsome, evergreen 
foliage. The rosy-red flowers are produced in dense 
trusses at the latter end of April, borne on stout stems 
well above the leaves. For planting in large masses 
in the wild garden or open woodland it is most valuable, 
making a most effective display with its beautiful 
flowers in spring, and charmingly tinted leaves in 
autumn and winter. 

S. CRASSIFOLIA.— Also from Siberia, is closely 
related to the above, from which it differs by having 
obovate leaves that are not cordate at the base. It 
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has large panicles of somewhat pendant, rosy-purple 
flowers in April. On the whole it is not so robust, 
but the smaller leaves assume richer autumnal tints. 
A plant known as S. orbiculare is a form of this, with 
somewhat rounder leaves. S. crassifolia has been in 
cultivation since the year 1765. 

5. LIGULATA. — This handsome Himalayan plant 
is one of the earliest in flower, and unless planted in a 
very sheltered position is liable to injury from frost. 
The leaves are not so persistent as those of the Siberian 
species, and it often loses nearly all of them during 
the winter. Under favourable circumstances, however, 
its flowers are very handsome and freely produced 
in large trusses. They are large in size, and pink, or 
nearly white in colour. It is seen to best advantage 
in the rock garden rambling on a stony bank among 
the boulders. A more evergreen form or hybrid of this 
species, called S. ligulata var. speciosa, commences 
to flower in March, and as it retains its foliage the 
trusses of rosy purple flowers have the advantage of 
protection during the early stages of growth. 

A handsome form of this plant comes from Nepal 
and Kumaon, with very hairy leaves and almost white 
flowers. It is sometimes classed as a distinct species 
under the name of S. ciliata, but is undoubtedly only 
a form of S. ligulata, which is found all over the 
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temperate Himalayas from Bhotan to Kashmir, at 
altitudes of 7,000 to 10,000 feet. S. ciliata is less 
hardy than the typical plant, but under cover makes 
enormous leaves and produces large trusses of beautiful 
flowers. 

S. MILESII is also a Himalayan plant, and is one 
of the latest in bloom, sometimes not flowering till 
the end of May. It is in the way of S. Stracheyi, 
but has much larger leaves and pure white flowers. 
It was introduced in 1882. 

S. PURPURASC ENS. —This beautiful species is not 
so often seen in good condition. This may partly 
be accounted for by its affecting very high altitudes 
in the Himalayas, being found at from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet above sea level. It owes its name to the 
richly tinted foliage it possesses, which is one of 
the greatest charms of this species. It has very 
pubescent panicles of nodding purple flowers in 
June and has been known in gardens since 1850. A 
form of this species is found on the mountains of 
Yunnan in China, and is known as S. purpurascens 
var. Delfivayi, and also as S. Yunnanensis, but there 
is no essential difference between it and the 
Himalayan plant. 

S. STRACHEYI is one of the smallest of this group, 
with smooth obovate leaves, and panicles of pure white 
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or pink tinged flowers. It is compact in habit and 
suitable for the rock garden. It comes into flower 
early in April, and lasts for a considerable time in good 
condition. The flowers are of good substance and not 
affected by bad weather. It is also known as S. 
afghanica. 

Some years ago a varied race of hybrid Megaseas 
were raised by Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, being the result 
of crossing M. cordifolia and M. purpurascens. They 
are all of robust habit, very floriferous and several 
possess the charm of rich autumn colouring of the 
leaves. A few of the best are : " Brilliant," large 
richly-tinted leaves and purple flowers ; " Compacta," 
rounded leaves, dwarf, and rose-coloured flowers ; 
" Croesus," richly coloured foliage, very dwarf; 
" Distinction," dwarf, with large heads of pink flowers ; 
" Progress," very free growing, with tall trusses of 
large rosy coloured blooms ; " Sturdy," compact, 
with rose-coloured flowers. These are only a few of 
many which were raised, all of which are well worth 
growing. 

The cultivation of this group of plants is, with the 
exception of S. purpurascens very easy, and they will 
thrive in almost any position, whilst not at all particular 
as to soil. On dry rocky ledges they are quite at home, 
and here they assume a much richer colouring in 
autumn than when planted in richer soil. They may 
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be propagated to any extent by division during the 
autumn or spring, every crown broken off with a few 
inches of stem will grow. S. purpurascens requires 
a moister position than the others and better soil. All 
the different kinds seed freely, and on the whole are 
a group of valuable foliage and flowering plants that 
should be grown to a greater extent than they are at 
the present time. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SAXIFRAGA HYBRIDS 

The hybrids of this genus are exceedingly numerous, 
especially amongst the encrusted and mossy sections. 
In the Kabschia section too, during the last few years, 
there has been a large number raised, many of great 
merit, while others are no advance, if as good, as either 
of the parents. Apart from hybrids raised in gardens, 
there are many natural hybrids which appear spontane- 
ously where two species are growing in close proximity. 
Thus in the Pyrenees we get the red flowered S. media 
growing together with the yellow flowered S. aretioides. 
As the result of these two species crossing we have a 
series of intermediate hybrids, some of which resemble 
one, and some are nearer in appearance to the other. 
In the Tyrol where S. caesia and S. squarrosa are found 
together we get an intermediate form which is known 
as S. tyrolensis. These are only two instances out of 
a great number that could be enumerated, and they 
serve to show the readiness with which many of the 
Rockfoils cross with each other. 
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In gardens too, great attention has been paid to the 
members of the mossy section, with the object of 
producing good red flowered kinds. The efforts have 
been successful, and there are now some very beautiful 
forms in cultivation. In some cases size of flower 
has been the chief aim at the expense of habit, and 
we have a somewhat coarse growing plant that lacks 
the beauty and proportion of the wild species. This 
has partly been due to the influence of our native 
Rockfoil (S. granulata), which has been used for this 
purpose. Amongst the encrusted section also there 
are numerous hybrids, both natural, and of garden 
production, indeed it is difficult in some cases to tell 
where one species begins and another leaves off. In 
S. Hostii and 5. Aizoon especially there is a great 
range of forms many probably due to hybrid origin. 
The following enumeration does not profess to include 
all hybrids; but only some of the best known, and 
and those which are met with in gardens. The 
Kabschia section (including the Engleria, or red- 
flowering Saxifrages) provide a large number of 
interesting hybrids, of which the greater majority has 
been sent out by F. Sundermann of Lindau in Bavaria. 
So we will first take the section. 

KABSCHIA (INCLUDING ENGLERIA). 

5. AMBIGUA (media X aretioides). — These two 
Pyrenean species cross very freely, and have produced 
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quite a number of forms ranging between the two, 
many of which have received distinctive names. There 
are three that may be considered distinct, of which, 
S. ambigua comes nearest to S. media, with red 
sepals and petals. S. luteo purpurea is quite inter- 
mediate in character, both in foliage and flowers, 
the sepals of which are red, and the petals yellow, 
while S. Lapeyrousii is closer in appearance to 
S. aretioides with yellow petals and green sepals. 
S. ambigua is an interesting plant, with flower 
stems about two and a half inches high, branching 
near the top and bearing flowers of different shades 
of red. 

S. APICULATA (rocheliana X sancta). — A well 
known plant in gardens, it has been grown under the 
names of S. Frederici-Augusti, S. luteo purpurea and 
5. Malyi. It forms a large mat of dark green foliage, 
covered in March with yellow flowers, several together 
on stems two or three inches long. It is probably one 
of the oldest hybrids in this section as well as one of 
the most useful. Some four years ago a white sport 
appeared in a large tuft of S. apiculata, and thus 
proved the presence of the white flowered 5. rocheliana 
as a parent. During the same year, or about the same 
period, identical white sports appeared in other gardens 
which is a curious and interesting fact. The var. 
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alba is of the same habit as the type with pure white 
flowers in loose heads of three or four. 

S. AURANTIACA (media X aretioides). — Nearer 
S. aretioides with larger rosettes and yellow flowers. 
It is very like S. luteo-purpurea. 

S. BERTOLONII (Frederici-Augusti X -porophylla) . — 
Nearer in habit to the former parent, with rosettes of 
leaves one and a half inches in diameter. The chalk 
pits on the long, narrow, pointed leaves are very 
evident. About three inches high, the red stems have 
leafy bracts, with green tips, while the stalked red 
flowers are produced on a nodding raceme. 1907 
Sundermann. It is a free grower, and does well in 
the rock garden planted in a crevice, or on a ledge, 
in soil with plenty of limestone. 

S. BIASOLETTII (Frederici-Augusti X Grisebachii) . 
— I have not yet seen this hybrid which is said to be 
intermediate in habit between its two parents. 1912 
Sundermann. 

S. BILEKII (aretioides X tombeanensis) . — Quite 
intermediate in character, and a good free grower, 
with foliage somewhat glaucous in hue. This plant 
has large pale yellow flowers, singly, on stalks one and 
a half inches high. 
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S. BORISII (marginata X Ferdinandi Coburgi). — 
A very distinct, free flowering plant nearer in general 
appearance to the latter, but with the size and vigour 
of the former. The large yellow flowers, four or five 
together, are borne on stems about three inches high. 
From this cross, which was made in the Botanic 
Gardens at Sofia, two distinct forms resulted which 
received the names of S. Borisii, and S. Kyrillii, after 
the two sons of the Bulgarian King, Princes Boris and 
Kyril. Both were sent out by Sundermann in 1909. 

S. BO YDII (burseriana X aretioides) . — One of the 
earliest hybrids of this set, as well as one of the most 
charming. Its deep yellow flowers in March are very 
attractive. It was raised by Mr. James Boyd, of 
Melrose, and is not one of the easiest of plants to grow 
into large specimens. A plant which goes under the 
name of S. Boydii alba, and is supposed to be a white 
form, has little resemblance to S. Boydii. It should 
have another name. Another product of this same 
cross is S. Faldonside which is mentioned in order. 

5 BURSERIANA ROSEA (burseriana macrantha 
X Frederici-Augusti). — A pretty rose tinted form of 
S. burseriana macrantha which appeared amongst a 
batch of seedlings of this variety at Kew. It shows 
the evidence of one of the red flowered species, probably 
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S. Frederici-Augusti, in the coloured petals. It has 
the habit of the female parent with rose tinted flowers 
deeper in colour at the base of the petals. 

S. BURSICULATA (burseriana X apiculata). — 
The result of a cross made by Mr. Jenkyns of Hampton 
Hill. It obtained an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1912. It is a strong grower, 
intermediate in character, slightly glaucous foliage, 
and two to four large white flowers on stalks three 

inches long in March. 

1 

5. CHERRYTREES.—See Elizabethan 

S. CHRYSOLEUCA (media X ahtioides). — Nearer 
the latter, with yellow flowers. 

S. CLARKEI. — A distinct and handsome seedling 
from S. media with rosettes of narrow pointed leaves, 
one and a half inches in diameter. It has more 
branching stems, two to three inches high, of a red 
colour, bearing rosy pink flowers, which have crimson 
sepals. It was sent out by Sundermann in 1908, 
and is one of the best of this group, the flowers being 
of a good size, and opening well. The leaves show the 
influence of S. Frederici Augusti. 

S. ELI Z ABET HAE {burseriana X sancta). — Very 
free growing plant, with deep green foliage in small 
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rosettes closely packed together. The stems are 
two inches high, tinged with red, while the bracts are 
tipped with green. The yellow flowers are. produced 
in heads of three to five, but it is a somewhat shy 
flowerer in some places. I cannot see any difference 
between this plant and one called Cherrytrees. ,„ Both 
have identical foliage and flowers. 5f| 

S. EUDOXIANA (Ferdinandi-Coburgi X sancta). — 
Named after the daughter of the Bulgarian King, 
this hybrid was also raised at Sofia. It is intermediate 
in character, with the silvery foliage of the first, but 
vigour of the last. The flowers are deep orange yellow, 
small, but several in a head. It was sent out by 
Sundermann in 1906. 

S. FALDONSIDE (burseriana X aretioides). — Of 
the same parentage as S. Boydii, this was also raised 
by Mr. Boyd, and named by him Faldonside after his 
residence near Melrose. It is a freer grower than 
S. Boydii, with fuller, larger flowers of a pale shade of 
yellow. They are not only larger but of better form, 
with rounded petals having a crimped margin. The 
two make a charming pair of beautiful subjects for 
growing in pans for the alpine house, where the flowers 
do not get damaged by bad weather in February and 
March when they are in bloom. 
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S. FLAVESCENS (media y, aretioides). — An inter- 
mediate with yellow flowers, near aretioides. 

S. FORSTERI (caesia X mutata). — This is an in- 
stance in which one of the Kabschia section has crossed 
with one of the encrusted or Euazoonia group. The 
result is an intermediate plant of rather miffy habit. 
I have never seen it in good condition. 

S. GODRONIANA (media X aretioides). — An inter- 
mediate nearest in habit to S. media. 

S. GODSEFFI (sancta X Elizabethae) . — Known as 
" L. S. Godseff." Quite intermediate in character. 

S. GRENIERI (media X aretioides). — An inter- 
mediate nearest in habit to S. aretioides. 

S. GUSMUSII (Frederici-Augusti X luteo viridis) . — 
An interesting hybrid with intermediate, but distinct 
foliage, long, like the first, but white in character and 
rounded at the tips like the last. It has red flowers 
in a branching head. 1912 Sundermann. 

S. HAAGEI (sancta X Ferdinandi Coburgi). — A 
very free flowering kind which is nearer in habit to 
S. Ferdinandi Coburgi, having similar, and slightly 
glaucous foliage, with orange yellow flowers in heads 
on stems two or three inches high. It is one of the 
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best for outdoor planting, its stiff, sturdy stems standing 
the rain well, while the flowers, which are very freely 
produced, do not suffer so much as many of the others. 
1907 Sundermann. 

S. INTERMEDIA (Grisebachii X Stribryni).— Very 
similar in all respects to the former species, but with 
a racemose inflorescence, instead of a spicate one with 
sessile flowers as in S. Grisebachii. 

S. KESTONENSIS.—A distinct little plant, sup- 
posed to be a seedling of S. burseriana which it much 
resembles. 

S. KEWENSIS (burseriana macrantha X Frederici- 
Augusti). — This appeared among a batch of seedlings 
of the former raised in 1909. It shows very much the 
influence of the red-flowered parent, having the leaves 
of the latter but arranged in the cushion-like form of 
S. burseriana. The stems are from two to three 
inches long, covered with pale glandular hairs, the 
red bracts being tipped with green. The sepals are 
bright red, while the rose tinted flowers are much deeper 
towards the base of the petals. In shape the flowers 
are intermediate between the two parents and the fact 
of S. Frederici-Augusti being the pollen parent is seen 
in the leaves, branched stems, red bracts and flowers. 
It promises to be a free grower, and of free flowering 
habit. Flowered first in March 191a. 
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S. KELLERERI. — Evidently a hybrid of 5. Frederici- 
Augusti and another, with the pitted leaves of the 
former, but longer, the rosettes being nearly two inches 
across. It has glandular hairy stems, and rosy pink 
flowers three or four in a head. It is quite one of the 
best of the red-flowered hybrids. 1912, Sundermann. 
February and March. 

S. KYRILLII (marginata X Ferdinandi Coburgi). — 
The other product of this cross, S. Borisii, has already 
been mentioned. The present plant is nearer in habit 
to S. marginata, with more distinctly pitted leaves, 
and larger, but lighter yellow flowers. March. 

S. LAPEYROUSEI (media X aretioides). — Nearer 
in habit to the latter, also with yellow flowers. March. 

S. LUTEO-PURPUREA {media X aretioides).— 
Quite intermediate in character between its two 
parents, both in leaves and flowers. It has reddish 
stems, with red sepals, and yellow petals. Like 
S. ambigua and S. Lapeyrousei, it is a natural hybrid 
which is found in the Pyrenees in proximity to its two 
parents. March. 

5. OBRISTII (marginata X burseriana). — A strong 
growing plant, intermediate in foliage, with the pointed 
leaves of S. burseriana, but with a few chalk pits on 
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the margins. It is of taller growth than either, forming 
quite distinct stems and a looser cluster of rosettes. 
The flower stems are ruddy and bear three or four large 
white flowers of the substance of 5. marginata in 
March. There are two distinct forms resulting from 
this cross, the other of which is called S. Sundermanni. 

S. OCHROLEUCA (media X aretioides). — Nearer 
in habit to the latter with yellow flowers. 1906, 
Sundermann. 

S. PAULINAE (burseriana minor X Ferdinandi 
Coburgi). — A pretty pale yellow flowered plant, nearer 
in habit to the latter, but larger rosettes of more 
glaucous foliage. The stems are two inches high, tinged 
with red, while the flowers are nearly three quarters 
of an inch in diameter. One of the easiest to grow, 
and of good compact habit. 1905, Sundermann. 
March. 

5. PETRASCHII (tombeanensis X rocheliana). — 
Quite one of the best white flowered hybrids, very 
free, forming a compact cushion of glaucous leaved 
rosettes. The large white flowers, three to five in a 
head, are borne on red tinged stems about two inches 
high in March. With its very dwarf habit, and being 
so free flowering it is a charming plant for growing in 
pans for the alpine house. 1907, Sundermann. 
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S. PUN GENS (rocheliana X juniperifolia). — A 
compact growing little plant, with dark green leaves, 
showing little influence of the former parent. Its 
influence however is seen in the larger yellow flowers, 
paler than in S. juniperifolia. 1907, Sundermann. 

S. SALOMONII {burseriana X rocheliana). — This 
hybrid has more of the burseriana habit, but stronger 
in growth, with the branched inflorescence of S. 
rocheliana, and large white flowers in March. It is a 
very easily grown plant, and very attractive with the 
red tinged stems, buds, and white flowers. S. 
Salomonii was one of the earlier hybrids of this set, 
being sent out by Sundermann in 1894. 

S. RACEMIFLORA (media Xaretioides).— A hybrid, 
nearer in all respects to the former parent. 

S. SCHOTTII (luteo-viridis X Frederick Augusti).— 
An interesting hybrid, intermediate in habit, with 
reddish flowers. 

5. STUARTIL— One of the hybrids of media, 
with red sepals and yellow flowers. In S. Stuartii 
rosea, the petals are red. 

S. SUNDERMANNI (marginata X burseriana). — 
A very free flowering plant with glaucous pointed 
leaves, very dwarf, and three or four flowers in a head, 
on red tinged stems, two or three inches high. 
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S. TYROLENSIS (caesia X squarrosa). — An in- 
teresting natural hybrid found in the Tyrol, inter- 
mediate in habit between its two parents. 

ENCRUSTED ROCKFOILS (HYBRIDS). 

Hybrids among the encrusted Saxifrages are so 
numerous that there is no possibility of getting them 
all classified and named. That being so, they must be 
treated in a broad sense, and only a few of the more 
distinct are here enumerated. Such species as S. 
Aizoon and S. Hostii have produced endless variations 
under cultivation, and we get them offered for sale 
under all sorts of names. In the case of S. longifolia, 
owing to the freedom with which cross fertilization 
takes place, it is difficult to get seed which will come 
true to type. The only method of prevention is to 
cover the inflorescence with a gauze bag before the 
flowers open. Although not belonging to this set 
S. Andrewsii is included here for convenience. 

S. ANDREWSII (Geum X Aizoon).— A hybrid, 
probably of garden origin, but which is said to have 
been found wild in Ireland. An identical plant has 
been credited to the Pyrenees, and is known as 
5. Guthrieana. It has long, rather thick leaves in 
loose rosettes. They are dark green in colour and 
toothed on the margin. The white flowers, dotted 
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with purple, are produced in summer on branching 
stems, six inches or more high. S. Andrewsii is also 
grown in gardens under the name of S. acanthifolia. 

S. BURN ATI (cochlearis X Aizoon). — A natural 
hybrid, found on the Maritime Alps. It is inter- 
mediate in character, but with more of the graceful 
habit of S. cochlearis, and its larger white flowers. It 
is a very charming plant of good habit. 

5. CALABRICA (longifolia X lantoscana). — This 
is the name given to a supposed hybrid between these 
two species. I have not seen the plant. 

S. CARTILAGINEA X COCHLEARIS.— This 
hybrid has not yet received a more distinctive name. 
It is of free, elegant habit, quite intermediate in 
character, and bears sprays of white flowers in summer. 

S. COCHLEARIS X LANTOSCANA.— This 
hybrid has the habit of the first-named species, being 
upright and freely branching, with the larger flowers 
of the other species. The flowers are white, with a 
few pink spots and lines near the base of the petals, 
while the leaves are intermediate in character, being 
not so spathulate as in S. Cochlearis. 

S. COTYLEDON X HOSTII.—See S. Macnabiana. 

S. CRUST AT A X HOSTII.—k natural hybrid 

found in the Austrian Alps, which shows more of the 
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influence of the former, and may be called a large 
S. crustata. It is the plant known in gardens as 
S. paradoxa. 

S. " DR. RAMSEY " (longifolia X cochlearis).— 
Although 5. longifolia is given as the seed parent it 
is more probably the other way about. It is more 
nearly allied to S. cochlearis, but larger, both in its 
spoon-shaped leaves, and in the inflorescence of white 
flowers, the petals of which are sprinkled with pink 
dots. It is, however, a beautiful plant, an added 
attraction being that the leaves take on a brilliant 
ruddy tint in the autumn, especially if the plant is 
a bit starved. 

S. FORSTERI (caesia X mutata). — A little plant 
of rather weak habit, which may be called a large 
yellow flowered caesia. It is a natural hybrid, and 
found in the Tyrol. 

S. GUTHRIEANA.—See S. Andrewsii. 

S. HAUSMANNI (S, aizoides X mutata).— There 
are two products of this cross, of which the above is 
nearest in habit to 5. mutata. It has the mutata 
rosettes, but on a small scale, and panicles of orange 
yellow flowers in summer. The other one is S. Regelii, 
mentioned below. 
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S. LINGULATA X COCHLEARIS.—A pretty 
plant, with light graceful plumes of white flowers 
faintly spotted with pinks. 

5. LONGIFOLIA X COCHLEARIS.—See S. " Dr. 
Ramsey." 

S. LONGIFOLIA X MARGIN AT A.— I have not 
seen this doubtful hybrid, which is said to have been 
sent out by a Pyrenean nurseryman many years ago. 

S. LONGIFOLIA HYBRID A.— This is a race of 
hybrids of varying merit, derived from S. longifolia 
crossed with S. Hostii, and S. Aizoon, among others. 
They all have branching rosettes. 

S. MACNABIANA (Cotyledon X Hostii).— A most 
elegant plant, with tall stems and branching heads 
of white flowers, heavily spotted with pink dots. The 
rosettes of leaves are intermediate in character. It 
is one of the easiest to grow, but in light soils it soon 
loses the rich spotting of the petals, which is its greatest 
charm. 

S. REGELII (aizoides X mutata). — This plant is 
nearest in character to S. aizoides, with its same 
prostrate habit, but rather larger rosettes of leaves, 
and orange yellow flowers. 
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S. SPLENDENS (longifolia X Cotyledon).— With 
the crossing of too such handsome species one might 
expect a good result. It is seen in this plant, which 
has more of the longifolia rosette and the looser 
inflorescence of S. Cotyledon. 

Two others of less value are S. Engleri and S. Zim- 
meteri, both the result of the crossing of S. Aizoon and 
S. cuneifolia. They are both small growing plants 
intermediate in character between the two parents. 

One might go on indefinitely with the hybrids of 
this section, and probably every garden where these 
silver Saxifrages are grown have their own quota of 
good things, which are equally worth mention as some 
of those above. 

MOSSY HYBRIDS. 
Among the mossy kinds, the chief development in 
the way of new things has been in the direction of red 
varieties. By crossing the various varieties, in which 
red is present, and by the selection of the best seedlings, 
numerous charming and beautiful kinds have been 
produced. This work has been carried on pretty 
generally by many amateurs and nurserymen, with 
the result that we have practically the same plant 
under various names. Although " Guildford Seed- 
ling" was one of the first red flowered hybrids of this set, 
it is still one, if not the best of the smaller ones. In 
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the matter of size, however, it has been left behind, 
many of the new varieties having very large flowers, 
but few with the rich colour that it has. Like many 
of the wild types, the varieties are exceedingly robust 
and vigorous, soon growing into large groups. These 
when covered with a profusion of red in spring are 
very attractive. As the red colour disappears to a 
great extent when exposed to much sun, it is always 
advisable to plant these rich coloured mossy hybrids 
in a semi-shady position where the flowers will last 
longer in perfection. A selection of a few of the best 
and most distinct follows. 

S. ARKWRIGHTII is a pure white variety, the 
individual blooms of which are flat, and of large size, 
and freely produced. It is one of the taller growing 
kinds. 

S. BAKERI is one of the smaller kinds, with vivid 
green tufts of foliage, compact in habit, and rich 
carmine flowers. 

S. BATHONIENSIS.—A very fine, large flowered, 
scarlet crimson variety, with flowers produced freely 
on stout branching stems. It is a rapid grower and 
one of the best. 
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S. C LI BRAN I is compact in habit with ruddy 
branching stems, and rich crimson flowers of large 
size. 

S. DECIPIENS GRAN DI FLORA is a very free- 
growing plant and one of the best, with good-sized 
flowers of a rich red fading to pink. Very similar to 
5. bathoniensis. 

S. DITTON CRIMSON is very similar both in habit 
and flowers to the above. 

S. FERGUSONI is an early flowering form of 
Guildford Seedling. 

5. GUILDFORD SEEDLING.— One of the first, 
and still one of the best of this section, with bright 
crimson flowers on very short stems, produced so 
freely as to quite cover the vivid green carpet of foliage. 

S. "LADY DEANE."— One of the taller kinds, 
growing eight inches or more in height, with stout 
stems, and white flowers which have a pink centre. 

S. " MISS WILLMOTT."—A pretty free-flowering 
variety, the large flowers being white, with chocolate 
markings at the base of the petals. 

S. SANGUINE A SUPERB A.— This is so far one 
of the, if not the, richest coloured red flowering 
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Saxifrage raised. The flowers are of a rich crimson, 
and retain their colour well in a half-shady situation. 
It must not be inferred that, because they are not 
mentioned here, there are not other varieties, which 
are quite as good as the above. It is just a selection 
from those which I have personal acquaintance with. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SAXIFRAGES IN THE ROCK GARDEN 

By Reginald A. Malby, F.R.P.S. 

It would be difficult to find a family of plants so 
varied in appearance, flowering over so many months 
of the year, and so neat and attractive at all times, as 
that of the Saxifrage or Rockfoil. Indeed, it would 
be a matter of no great difficulty to form a garden 
exclusively of these plants, and have every portion of 
it pleasingly adorned. 

In the alpine garden where most of the members 
of this genus seem particularly at home, they form one 
of its chief attractions, and no small amount of the 
present day enthusiasm for alpine gardening is due 
to the beauty and charm afforded us, more especially 
in the earlier months of the year, by these dainty plants. 

Not only is the family rich from a decorative point 
of view, but it contains species requiring all degrees 
of cultural skill, and it is probably this feature 
which will ensure the continued popularity which 
characterizes them at present. 
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Wherever a shady or partially shady portion in the 
average villa garden is in need of some inhabitant, 
there the " mossy " Saxifrage, S. trifurcata, does itself 
full justice, clothing the ground and neighbouring 
edging with a rich green hummock of moss-like foliage, 
lavishly bespangled in May with the pure white flowers 
supported upon ruddy stems. The number of these 
" mossy " species and varieties now available is legion, 
and they can be used with pleasing effect in the rock 
garden — where in the spring they provide a variety of 
colour splashes which is most welcome. For the 
remainder of the year they give us broad stretches of 
restful green, which materially help the setting of the 
summer flowering plants, and brighten the rock garden 
during the long months of winter. 

In addition to S. trifurcata already mentioned, 
S. caespitosa, of closer habit, is most useful, its 
slightly creamy flowers making a pleasing break to 
the dead white of the former. S. muscoides, too, 
is very charming when its coral-like hummock of wee 
rosettes has partially enveloped some protruding 
stone. In neatness and refined habit it contrasts 
happily with the more rampant though equally dwarf 
S. hypnoides: 

Of the many white " mossy " Saxifrages of close 
habit, S. Lindsayana is perhaps the earliest and has 
a comparatively long season of flowering. The last 
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few years has seen a remarkable increase in the number 
of coloured forms of this section, and we now have 
in addition to the older S. Guildford Seedling — such fine 
showy plants as S. Clibranii, Bathoniensis, Fergusoni, 
and decipiens grandiflora, culminating in the brilliant 
crimson flower of Sanguinea superba. Among the 
softer tones, Lady Deane, a delicate flesh colour 
pleases me most. 

The lovely hawthorn-scented, large flowered S. 
Wallacei is very charming, when well grown — though 
it seems inclined to "go off" rather more than some 
of the other kinds. In my garden it thrives best in 
the more moist parts, growing and flowering well in 
vegetable soil mixed with sand. 

It is not until these easily grown and freely flowered 
mossy Saxifrages are suitably placed in the rock garden 
in such a way that their masses of blossom are used 
to lead the eye from point to point that one appre- 
ciates their real value. Liberal top-dressing once or 
twice a year, whenever the hummocks become too 
hollow and " away from the soil," is all the attention 
they require, beyond copious waterings in hot, dry 
spells. 

As a foil to the finely cut leaves of this section, the 
London Pride group, with leathery foliage, which 
assumes a rich bronze crimson tone in the winter, is 
most useful. Besides the familiar " London Pride " 
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(S. umbrosa) the form known as minor is neat and 
attractive, rarely exceeding one quarter the size of 
the type. The variety of S. Geum, known as dentata, 
too, is striking in appearance. All these Saxifrages, 
when in flower, are most attractive and graceful, 
especially when seen arching outwards from some 
steeply inclined part of the rock garden. Any 
ordinary soil with moderate moisture is suitable 
for the species mentioned. The same applies to 
5. cuneifolia, which has bronzy-green rosettes and 
tiny flower spikes, and the still smaller green leaved 
S. taygetea. 

Where moisture oozes through the rocks, as at the 
base of a steep bluff, either in shade or sun, the semi- 
aquatic S. aizoides makes bold masses of green foliage 
— which in due season is starred with bronzy-yellow 
flowers. In the mountains this pretty Saxifrage 
drapes the lower part of wet limestone cliffs in vast 
masses, and with equal vigour spreads over the granitic 
moraine, or edges the boulder strewn margin of glacier 
streams. In the garden it also proves a good bog 
plant, though generally speaking it does not flower 
so freely as in the alps. The lovely crimson variety 
(S. aizoides atrorubens) is a most striking improvement 
on the type and appears to be even more tractable — 
while its flowering qualities are beyond reproach. At 
the wettest part of my moraine a plant of this form 
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of mz&ides makes a beautiful subject and seeds very 
freely. 

In gardens of considerable size, the large-leaved 
Rockfoils of the Megasea section can be advantageously 
employed ; not only are the spikes of pink and rosy 
flowers most handsome in the early spring, but the 
bold foliage — which in most cases becomes bronzy-red 
in tone during the winter months — .gives a note of 
distinction to even the small rock-garden where a 
moderate-sized clump will make a pleasing feature. 

In striking contrast to the giants above referred to, 
though flowering at much the same time, is S. 
ofifiositifolia, a native of our own mountains. This 
plant makes close mats of prostrate growths, three 
inches or four inches long, clothed as its name indi- 
cates, with leaves in opposite pairs. In February, 
or early March it produces myriads of proportionately 
large, sessile, rosy-purple flowers. In the mountains 
one of the chief features of the higher rockfalls are 
the glorious cascades of this brilliant Saxifrage, which 
thrives among the tumbled chaos of weather-riven 
stone fragments in little more than wind blown detritus. 
It is seen at its best where the shingles are soaked with 
percolating snow water, and this requirement it is 
well to bear in mind when forming our gardens, white 
copious and frequent top dressing with grit and humus 
is very beneficial. Besides the type, there are many 
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improved forms of S. oppositifolia now obtainable: 
splendens, W. A . Clark, latina, grandiflora, and the pure 
white variety are especially desirable. 

Closely allied to S. oppositifolia is S. retusa, a 
native of the Alps and Pyrenees. In habit ft is much 
more dwarf, and bears upon one inch high stalks clus- 
ters of rich, ruby-coloured, narrow-petalled flowers. 
In the garden it should be given a select spot when its 
beauty may be seen to full advantage, and provided 
ample moisture is available, it thrives best in a partially 
sunny position, though with me it has proved rather 
difficult to establish and shy to flower. 

While dealing with the moisture-loving members 
of this family, mention must be made of 5. Hirculus, 
a typical bog plant, bearing bright yellow flowers above 
loose rosettes of leaves. Care should be taken that it 
is not overlooked and destroyed during the winter 
time, when it visibly shrinks in size. The variety, 
grandiflora is a strong grower and more desirable, 
and should be planted in the wettest position in 
the bog. 

Another waterside plant of considerable merit, 
especially for the small rock garden where a Gunnera- 
like foliage effect is desired upon a smaller scale — 
is 5. peltata. This curious species is a native of 
California, where it is sometimes spoken of as the 
Umbrella plant. It makes hard, rope-like rhizomes 
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upon the surface of the ground, which in April or May 
send up three feet red hairy stalks terminating in a 
cluster of white or pale pink flowers frequently 
having six or seven petals instead of the orthodox 
five in the Saxifragaceae. After the blossoms are 
past, the foliage rapidly develops to approximately 
three feet in height, the leaves frequently measuring 
fifteen inches or more in diameter. 

Much of the beauty and charm of our rock gardens 
both in winter and summer is due to the decorative 
value of the encrusted or " silvery " section of the 
Saxifraga family, which produce rosettes of greyish- 
green foliage more or less heavily encrusted with white 
spots on the edge of the leaves. These spots are due 
to a deposit of chalk on the glands or stoma, chiefly 
round the margin of the leaves and in dry weather 
gives them a glistening white appearance. As the 
mature rosettes produce " offsets" with great freedom, 
a single plant will, in a comparatively short time, 
form a colony, all attached to the parent rosette, 
though each capable of sending out roots on its own 
account if the conditions are suitable. In almost 
all cases a limy compost is advisable for the members 
of this section, and I generally use the following 
ingredients, in roughly equal proportions — loam, sand, 
leaf mould, chips and old mortar. The position 
favoured by most of the species is a sunny one, though 
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the roots must not be allowed to become dry in the 
hot weather. 

For the rougher parts of the rock garden, S. Hostii, 
and its several varieties, makes a pleasing effect, and 
in May and June throws up numbers of tall sprays of 
yellowish-white flowers. Where a steep bank affords 
ledges at various heights, the five inches to six inches 
rosettes of S. Cotyledon and its variety fiyramidalis 
should be planted generously. When in flower, this 
species has a fascinating beauty, the plumes often 
exceeding two feet six inches in length, and bend 
gracefully upwards and outwards. The individual 
flowers are white in colour and frequently have rich 
crimson dots upon them. 

This lovely Saxifrage always recalls to memory a 
plant-hunting trip I enjoyed in the Bernese Oberland. 
When traversing the Handegg Road towards the 
Grimsel Pass I came upon a large colony growing in 
the almost vertical face of a limestone cliff bounding 
the roadway. The plants grew on the cliff face by the 
hundred thousand, the gentle breeze sending ripples 
of brilliancy over the multitude of flower spikes all 
gleaming in the sunlight. The lime scales in these wild 
examples were unusually brilliant. A large percentage 
of the plants were growing in the merest fissure in the 
cliff, and upon examination the hair-like roots were 
found to follow the " faults " in the rock to a surprising 
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depth, suggesting that they obtained all they required 
in little more than the decaying stone, with the merest 
trace of wind blown humus. The memory of that 
cliff will long remain with me, illustrating as it did 
the high decorative value of the pyramidal .Saxifrages. 

S. cochlearis, which forms particularly close, 
shell-like clusters of silvery foliage is again a delightful 
plant, the flower stems being of a rich ruddy hue, 
while the blossoms themselves are pure white. This, 
and the var. minor, an exquisite miniature, having 
rosettes rarely more than three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, make charming crevice plants (as indeed 
do most of the silvery Saxifrages), and if an irregularly 
shaped fissure is carefully planted with small pieces, 
these rapidly form a colony which entirely enfolds the 
seam between two adjoining rocks. 

Crevice planting seems to be especially suitable for 
the encrusted Saxifrages, since all of them prefer to be 
in such a position as will prevent water lying about 
their crowns — while in wet weather the soil is, apt to 
be splashed upon the foliage, if planted in the more 
orthodox fashion. Considerable care is required in 
making the plantation, when in a fissure — beginning 
at the bottom and carefully laying each plant hori- 
zontally into it, and well pressing the soil about the 
roots — making sure the crack is thoroughly filled with 
the compost to that level before proceeding with the 
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next tuft. It is also advisable to fit a wedge of stone 
between each cluster, thereby separating the plants 
an inch or two, and at the same time making the 
whole crevice, " soil tight." Any leakage of earth 
from between the plants, will of course soil the rosettes 
of the lower ones, besides causing a hollow space behind 
the rocks, which if neglected is almost sure to lead to 
failure. 

A comparatively recent hybrid, somewhat resembling 
the foregoing S. cochlearis, is Dr. Ramsay and should 
find a place in every Saxifrage garden, having sprays 
of large white flowers heavily zoned with red spots. 

One of the most distinct species of this section is 
S. lingulata though there are many untrue forms of 
this lovely Saxifrage, masquerading under that title. 
The true plant has long, narrow, heavily silvered 
leaves forming highly decorative " spidery " rosettes. 
In the winter months many of the longest leaves die 
off, revealing shorter ones at the base; then in the 
following spring the rosette again expands. The 
flowers are produced in very branching panicles, and 
a group of these plants gleaming from some crevice 
is extremely beautiful. 

A variety of the foregoing — hailing from the Lan- 
tosque valley above Tenda, in the Maritime Alps, and 
known as lingulata var. lantoscana, is perhaps one of 
the most beautiful of all the silvery section— forming 
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medium sized closely packed rosettes and offering 
us waving sheets of fox-brush-like, arching plumes of 
pure white flowers in great profusion. 

The great Pyrenean rockfoil, S. longifolia, holds 
a place quite by itself, since it forms solitary silver 
stars, of great beauty, which increase in size year by 
year, till they have been known to reach ten inches 
and twelve inches in diameter. The effect of these 
beautiful rosettes emerging from a rock crevice, with 
a background of rich brown stone, must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 

In establishing this Saxifrage my experience leads 
me to believe that comparatively small plants are the 
most satisfactory, as they can be more easily fitted into 
their especial niche, while any damage to the rosette, 
which is liable to occur during planting if the specimen 
is a large one, is almost always fatal, causing the plant 
to " break " in the centre and form a cluster of 
misshapen leaves. 

In addition to the silvery Saxifrages already referred 
to, the various forms of S. Aizoon should have a 
place in every garden. The var. Aizoon rosea and lutea 
make a pleasing variation to the white flowers of the 
type, while the blossoms of S. Aizoon bale an a are 
extremely heavily spotted with crimson — giving quite 
a rosy glow to the inflorescence. The smallest of the 
Aizoon set, of quite recent introduction, is S. Aizoon 
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baldensis, and this wee plant makes charming hillocks 
of silvery rosettes half an inch or so in diameter, 
being, in its way, quite as neat and dainty as S. 
cochlearis minor. To a large extent 5. Aizoon is 
equally happy in sunshine or partial shade. I have 
collected it many times in the mountains growing 
on a sun-baked rock in company with Semp. montanum, 
while within a few yards it was disputing the shady 
side of some boulders with S. cuneifolia. 

Having outlined many of the comparatively easily 
grown members of this great family, I must now say 
a few words about the cushion or Kabschia section, 
which contains some of the most fascinating as well 
as difficult members of the genus. Probably the most 
generally known of the choicer Kabschias, and certainly 
one of the most decorative, besides being compara- 
tively easy to flower, is S. burseriana. The clusters 
of sharply pointed, glaucous-grey leaves, arranged in 
hedge-hog-like hummocks, which characterizes this 
Saxifrage are typical of the section, though several 
differ considerably from this formation. In the 
species under review, the flower buds appear as rich, 
ruby coloured knobs in the heart of the growths about 
January. If the weather is open, they rapidly 
develop, rising on one inch to two inch high stalks — 
these stalks having the same rich colouring as the bud 
itself. When the white blossom opens the petals 
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exhibit a delicate satin-like texture, and in the 
var. major and gloria are of considerable size. Given 
reasonable weather, the flowers last a considerable 
time, though heavy rain is likely to damage them. To 
prevent this I usually place a roof glass over the clump, 
and it is surprising what a lot of " weather " this 
simple expedient keeps off. 

To my mind the most beautiful form of this Saxi- 
frage is var. tridentina — the petals having considerable 
substance, and reflexing in a very dainty manner. 

A particularly attractive hybrid was raised at 
Kew a year or so ago which has very diminutive 
foliage and well formed flowers of pale rosy hue, 
known as S. burseriana v. rosea. This should prove 
a welcome addition to the early flowering Saxifrages, 
when it becomes generally available. 

The chief requirement for the successful cultivation 
of most of these Kabschia Saxifrages is a free gritty 
root run, ample moisture during the growing season, 
comparative dryness through the winter, and more 
or less continuous top dressing, carefully worked in 
between the tiny growths. This top dressing, which 
is rather harmful than otherwise if applied carelessly, 
is best given when the plant is quite dry. I find it 
well to finely sift grit, old mortar and leafsoil, and 
artificially dry it, then on a fine day the compost can be 
drifted in among the growths, and if the conditions 
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are right, it runs in like quicksilver, leaving the 
hummocks quite clean, but thoroughly " silted up." 
As soon as any plant shows signs of " rising " from the 
soil, or a cushion becomes in the least hollow, or 
spongy, the top dressing should be applied ; there is 
then much less liability of a clump " going off.'' 
When a colony has been in a position for three or 
four years, it may be split up and divided into innu- 
merable pieces, the constant top dressing having 
induced adventitious roots upon the tiny stems. It is 
by no means difficult to divide such a clump, and if 
the pieces are firmly replanted, and kept shaded from 
fierce sunlight for a while, they will readily establish 
themselves, gradually forming a new cushion as the 
numerous tufts expand and " join up." 

S. apiculata, of freer growth, having rich green 
leaves and canary yellow flowers, is quite a good 
tempered plant for a sunny position ; but better still 
is 5. Elizabethae, having a closer habit (after 
burseriana in shape), and richer yellow blossoms 
supported upon crimson stems. While in some gardens 
this Saxifrage is shy to flower, with me it is most 
successful, covering itself, year after year, usually in 
March, with its dainty blossoms. 

One of the neatest of this section is S. Salomoni, 
having unusually glaucous coloured foliage, which, 
for so choice a plant, spreads rapidly, and looks very 
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charming, nestling among the adjacent rocks. With 
me, however, the comparatively large, pure white 
flowers, borne in clusters of two or three upon a stem 
some three inches high, are few and far between. In 
a friend's garden in Hertfordshire it proves very 
floriferous, which is doubtless due to a purer 
atmosphere and more sunshine. 

Of the yellow flowered members of this section, 
5. Faldonside, of diminutive growth, with large, 
beautifully shaped, rounded flowers, easily comes 
first, though it needs the very best cultural con- 
ditions, viz., perfect drainage and a roof glass during 
the winter, if grown in the open garden. Flowering 
as it does in February, it is one of several of the 
Kabschia Saxifrages which are at their best in the 
amply ventilated alpine house, where their beauty is 
safe from the stress of winter conditions, and the plants 
sufficiently close to the observer to be fully appreciated. 

The comparatively new hybrid, S. Haagii, some- 
what resembling one of its parents, S. sancta, in 
general appearance, is another good rich yellow, and 
forms large cushions in the rock garden, and is very 
elegant when the dark spiney leaves are almost 
obliterated by its blossoms. If planted near a colony 
of the lovely S. marginata, the effect is greatly 
enhanced — emphasizing the purity of the latter 
flowers, which in good forms (and there are several) 
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have a particularly pleasing look of substance in 
them, contrasting thereby with the slight suggestion 
of transparency which is noticeable in some of the 
white flowered Saxifrages of the section. 

S. rocheliana is a nice, neat little fellow, making 
colonies of tiny rosettes, and having heads of white 
flowers in April — as also is 5. Obristi. This latter 
somewhat resembles S. marginata, and promises to be 
very good-natured in the rock garden. 

Among the species of smaller growth, which form 
hard coral-like cushions, thriving in very gritty, 
well drained soil, or the moraine, with ample sunshine 
and a minimum of winter dampness, is S. aretioides, 
having yellow flowers. This plant, though not of first 
class decorative value, is the parent of many fine 
hybrids, including Boydii, Paulines, and the glorious 
Faldottside. 

Of somewhat similar habit and appearance is S. 
tombeanensis, a form allied to S. diafiensioides, from 
Mount Tombea in S. Tyrol. 

One of the most decorative of the white Kabschia 
is the recent 5. Sundermani, closely resembling 
S. Petraschii ; this plant bears beautifully formed 
flowers, having a frilled or waved outline, which, as 
will be seen from the illustration on another page 
causes it to be most attractive. 

Of these smaller Saxifrages, S. caesia is perhaps the 
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best known, and both it and aretioides already men- 
tioned (as well as the hybrid between the two, known 
as S. tyrolensis) are all worth cultivating. 

As a distinct break in colour, S. lilacina; hailing 
from the Himalayas, deserves notice, having rather 
greener rosettes than many, and though so extremely 
small, it grows into cushions of several inches in 
diameter under good cultural conditions, and produces 
proportionately large lilac-blue, sessile flowers. 

The red-flowered Saxifrages, of which S. Grisebachii 
is a type, sometimes classed as Kabschias, and at 
others put into the Engleria section, are perhaps the 
most striking of all. In the case of S. Grisebachii 
already referred to, the plant produces a handsome 
rosette of highly silvered foliage, which in October 
or November begins to " throw up" in the centre. 
The flower spike so formed affords us a delightful 
range of colouring, as the silver of the basal leaves 
merges into the soft pinkish hue of the stem, which 
increases in richness as it ascends, till it culminates 
in a brilliant crimson, where the highly coloured calyces 
containing the comparatively insignificant flowers are 
exposed. If protected from rough weather in the 
alpine house or by neighbouring rocks, these beautiful 
flower spikes remain in good condition for months, the 
crosier-like formation gradually giving place to an 
upright spike. If pollinated by hand the flowers usually 
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produce a quantity of good seed, which germinates 
fairly freely, so that it is thereby possible to increase 
our stock in addition to propagating the three or four 
offsets which the flowering plant frequently produces, 
though it is by no means uncommon for the blossoming 
plant to send out baby rosettes which immediately 
run to flower and are then useless as cuttings. 

The joy of these gloriously coloured winter and 
early spring flowering Kabschias must be experienced 
to be fully appreciated, and this applies also to the 
gradually unfolding tapestry which the Saxifrage 
family generally provides throughout the spring and 
summer. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SAXIFRAGES OF THE PYRENEES 

By John H. Salter, D.Sc. 

The claim of the Alps to be the chief home and strong- 
hold of the European Saxifrages is beyond dispute, 
but the great Southern chain may well take second place 
with its thirty or more species, some the counterpart 
of their alpine brethren, others so far divergent, as the 
result of long isolation, that they take rank apart, 
bearing names unknown amongst their fellow-clansmen 
of Central Europe. We are apt to think of the Pyrenees 
as a mountain chain ; a tract of country some two 
hundred and fifty miles in length by sixty in breadth 
is more than a chain ; it is a region, and one present- 
ing, in this case, sufficient variation in elevation, in 
geological formation, and in aspect, to satisfy the 
requirements of Saxifrages of the most varied tastes 
and proclivities. Some luxuriate in moisture and 
shade where a thousand ice-cold rills thread their way 
through the upland sheep-walks and dark fir-forests 
upon the French side ; others prefer to be baked upon 
the sun-scorched rocks of the Spanish slope. True, 
the highest of the Pyrenian summits falls short by 
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some four thousand feet of the giants of the Alps and 
cannot therefore offer so near an approximation to the 
climate of Greenland or Spitzbergen, but a Saxifrage 
must be unusually exacting in the matter of cold if it 
does not find the high ridges of the Maladitta or the 
ar§tes of the Mont Perdu sufficiently bracing, while 
the botanist considers that the Pyrenees have the 
advantage in the absence of the vast featureless snow- 
fields and lifeless glaciers which are characteristic 
of the higher Alps. 

It is no simple matter to gain an acquaintance 
with the floral treasures of the Pyrenees. There are 
few high-lying resorts to serve as a base of supplies, 
few shelter-huts or reliable maps, though in all respects 
the French touring and mountaineering clubs are bring- 
ing about an improvement, and there is no longer, as 
was the case forty years ago, the chance of a rencontre 
with banditti or contrebandiers upon the Spanish side. 
But to explore the Pyrenees from sea to sea is a matter 
not for one summer but for half the summers of a 
life-time. One may know the district which has the 
great granite pyramid of the Pic du Midi d'Ossau 
as its centre, may be on intimate terms with the Cirque 
de Gavarnie and with the snow-covered mass of the 
Mont Perdu which rises behind it, or may even have 
made the ascent of Sovran Nethou from the Rencluse. 
But here, with the Luchon district, end the Pyrenees 
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as known to the multitude. How few comparatively 
have pushed further east to climb the peaks which 
overlook the valley of Andorra, last survivor of a group 
of independent communities of the middle ages, or 
to breast the slopes of Canigou, the last great eastern 
outpost of the chain. 

It is just here that we land in difficulties with the 
Saxifrages, for there can be no doubt that these eastern 
Pyrenees, which see the sun rise over the Mediterranean, 
are the home of species which do not occur in the 
central or western part of the chain, but as to what 
precisely they may be information is just a little vague 
and unsatisfactory. Report speaks of rotundifolia, 
geranioides, pentadactylis, sedoides, hypnoides and 
retusa as occurring in the Pyrenees Orientales. As 
regards hypnoides and sedoides one is inclined to 
suggest a doubt, while geranioides and pentadactylis 
come very near to our familiar nervosa, and raise the 
question, to be reiterated in a dozen puzzling forms as 
we review the Pyrenean Saxifrages, as to what is a 
species, and when it may hold its position safely as 
such, free from all suspicion of being merely a sub- 
species or variety. It is muscoides, commonest of the 
common, whose endless variations bring our difficulties 
to a crisis, muscoides, which, by variations which only 
reveal themselves upon close inspection, may become 
moschata. After wrestling with its protean changes, 
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one is impressed by the fact that the particular form 
which it takes depends to a large extent upon local 
conditions and habitat. Amongst the boulders, in 
shelter, moisture and shade, its growth is free and 
unstunted; upon the bare summit, snow-covered for 
eight months in the year, then swept by storms, 
alternately baked and exposed to icy blasts, its 
dense tufts, above which the short-stalked flowers 
scarcely rise, are aptly attributed to the variety 
compacta. Scarcely less puzzling is nervosa, also 
called exarata and intricata; but while muscoides 
under every disguise is faithful to yellowish-green 
petals, nervosa is equally constant to white, otherwise 
both run through the same series of variations in 
habit and texture, and both have their leaves, or a 
proportion of them, more or less deeply three to 
five-cleft. 

When a Saxifrage is found bearing evident affinity 
to muscoides or nervosa but with all its leaves entire, 
it may probably be planifolia or, if with whiter flowers, 
androsacea. Both are Pyrenean, but while planifolia 
is decidedly rare, androsacea is much more frequent. 
The added complication afforded by the hybrids 
seems at times to render matters all but hopeless, 
and one's heart warms towards those species which 
are strongly characterized, and which do not mask 
their distinctive features by forming mesalliances 
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right and left. But, before going further into these 
matters, or passing in review the species which are 
to be met with in the course of every ascent, let 
us dispose of cuneifolia, which in the Pyrenees is 
a rarity with few and rather widely-separated habitats. 
Still rarer is mutata, of the crustaceous section, but 
with orange-yellow flowers, to be looked for, or 
rather vaguely hoped for, upon the Pic Long or 
upon dangerous ledges of the Piquette d'Ereslids, 
where it is said to be impossible to reach it. To the 
same category belongs media, which, however, is less 
unattainable, as it has many localities, beginning 
with the calcareous range of the Valine d'Aran and 
extending eastward. Here geological formation may 
give a key to distribution. Various Saxifrages in the 
Pyrenees show a decided preference for granite, slate or 
limestone in a manner which cannot be enlarged upon 
in the course of this short chapter. Be it noted, 
however, that Aizoon is very much at home in the 
Pyrenees wherever calcareous rocks prevail. It 
descends so low that it is often the first of the 
mountain plants to greet us as we push upward from 
the valley. On the other hand Cotyledon need only be 
looked for upon granite, while longifolia is just as 
emphatic in sharing the preference of Aizoon. 

There may be finer crustaceous Saxifrages than 
longifolia, — according to Mr. Farrer one or more forms 
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of lingulata throw it completely into the shade. Be 
that as it may, longifolia is undoubtedly the queen of 
Pyrenean Saxifrages. See the royal size of its grey, 
silvery rosettes clinging to the limestone cliffs with 
which they harmonize in colour, so that they are 
scarcely noticed until in June each waves aloft a great 
white plume as big as an ostrich feather. This 
flowering takes place at the expense of material which 
it has taken the plant years to accumulate. Spent 
with the effort, it scatters its seed and dies. Some 
years seem more favourable than others to the attain- 
ment of this consummation, for certain seasons, such 
as that of 1911 are marked by an unusual display 
on the part of longifolia. The plant is always con- 
nected in our memory with a certain spot where the 
Valine d'Aspe narrows to a gloomy gorge just below 
Urdos, the last village upon the French side. The 
great rock which overhangs the rushing Gave (" gave " 
is the generic name for all these Pyrenean torrents) has 
been tunnelled and excavated to convert it into a 
miniature Rock of Gibraltar, whose galleries and 
embrasures bristle with guns which command the 
road from Spain. The walls of the dark chasm are 
flecked far aloft with white when at midsummer the 
long-leaved Saxifrage unfurls its flag of truce. 

While amongst the rock Saxifrages, we must not 
forget aretioides with its yellow flowers and neatly 
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rounded, stiff -leaved tufts of the glaucous bud so 
common in this section; nor caesia of the miniature 
rosettes, a very neat and attractive little plant, just 
of a size to be tucked into some small crevice of 
the rock-garden, where it will ever after seem to 
satisfy the fitness of things. Nor must ofifiositifolia 
be forgotten, empurpling the rocks as the snow-drifts 
vanish from the southern sides when the coombes are 
full of the noise of rushing waters as the thaw swells 
every mountain rill. It continues to be a joy for full 
three months as we follow it upward and, in mid- 
August, surprise it still flowering in its highest outpost 
at over 8,000 feet in company with the last rose primula 
and even a belated soldanella. 

There are two of the Pyrenean Saxifrages which 
are scarcely happy at a lower elevation than this, so 
that their appearance marks the 8,000 feet level 
almost as accurately as an aneroid. One is bryoides, 
very distinct in foliage and in the size of its yellowish- 
white flowers. In the other, groenlandica, closely-tufted, 
viscid and white-flowered, the genus Saxifraga finds 
its most aspiring representative in the Pyrenees. At 
nine thousand feet it is happy ; eight hundred feet 
higher, where the summit of the Pic d'Ardidin is a 
chaos of granite blocks hurled at random, it is, if 
anything, happier, though all other flowering plants 
are left behind and the only patches of soil to support 
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it upon the bare slabs seem to be produced by 
the decay of its own tufts. Elsewhere it probably 
ranges well over ten thousand feet. No Saxifrage seems 
blessed with a more plentiful crop of aliases, such names 
as pubescens, mixta and iratiana having been bestowed 
upon one or other of its slightly differing forms. 5. Geum, 
on the other hand, is the least particular of its family 
in the matter of elevation. A common mountain plant, 
it is also found in all the moist and shady dells, amongst 
the foot hills of the Pyrenees, either in typical form 
or as the variety hirsuta, the latter being sometimes 
given specific rank. Umbrosa, too, of doubtful 
occurrence in the Alps, here rubs shoulders with 
Geum at every turn, and, though usually recognizable 
at a glance, sometimes shows forms of an inter- 
mediate character which leave us in doubt. Granulata, 
again, is sub-alpine and also descends to the valleys. 

One welcomes with glad recognition the two species 
which recall memories of early days spent upon 
Yorkshire moors and Lake District fells, stellaris, 
daintily cushioned in its setting of dripping mosses, 
and the lively orange of stronger-growing aizoides. 
Clusii appears to be a pubescent and more or less viscid 
variety of stellaris, with its flowers in an axillary, 
instead of a terminal, corymb. Though less common 
than stellaris it may be found without difficulty, when 
carefully looked for, in various parts of the range. 
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The Pyrenean Saxifrage which affects cold rills fed 
by the melting snows, occupying in fact just the place 
which hypnoides does amongst the mountains of Wales 
and Cumberland, is ajugaefolia. The name does not 
seem particularly apposite for its finely-lobed leaves 
bear not the least resemblance to those of any species 
of Ajuga with which we are acquainted. And some- 
times, seen from afar whitening the streamlet's course, 
occurs tall, lusty-growing aquatica, in the Pyrenees 
quite the finest of its section, as longifolia is of the 
crustaceous group. So closely akin are the two, and 
so often do they share the same habitat, that we 
prefer to look upon capitata as hybrid, rather than 
as a variety of aquatica. Petraa, which is rare in 
the Pyrenees, has in appearance so much in common 
with adscendens that it is sometimes confused with it. 

Such are the Pyrenean Saxifrages, embracing, it must 
be confessed, species which present problems as per- 
plexing as any with which the student of this fascinating 
family is confronted. As such we must leave them, 
to gaze upward at a bluer sky and bask in a warmer 
sun than that of the Alps, without enlarging upon 
the numerous hybrid forms, of frequent or more 
occasional occurrence, which connect the various species 
and which would require a chapter to themselves. 
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YELLOW-FLOWERED ROCKFOILS. 



Saxifraga aizoides. 

„ Aizoon flavescens. 

„ „ lutea. 

„ apiculata. 

,, aretioides. 

„ aspera bryoides. 

Borisii. 

Boydii. 
„ Brunoniana. 
„ citrina. 
„ Desoulavyi. 
„ diversifolia. 
„ Elizabethae. 
„ Eudoxiana. 
„ Faldonside. 
„ Ferdinandi Coburgi. 
„ flagellaris. 



Saxifraga Haagei. 

„ Hausmanni. 

„ Hirculus. 

„ juniperfolia. 

„ Kotschyi. 

„ Kyrillii. 

„ laevis. 

„ luteopurpurea. 

„ luteoviridis. 

„ muscoides. 

„ mutata. 

„ Paulinae. 

„ pseudosancta. 

„ pungens. 
Regelii. 

„ sancta. 

„ Sibthorpii. 



RED-FLOWERED ROCKFOILS. 

Saxifraga aizoides atrorubens. Saxifraga cartilaginea. 
Aizoon balcana. „ ciliata. 

„ rosea. „ Clarkei. 

ambigua. „ cordifolia. 

Bertoloni. „ crassifolia. 

burseriana rosea. „ decipiens Bathon- 

biflora. iensis. 
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Saxifraga decipiens Clibrani. 


Saxifraga muscoides atropur 


>> 


grandi- 


purea. 




flora. 


„ „ Guildford seed 


tt 


„ sanguinea. 


ling. 


n 


florulenta. 


oppositifolia 


11 


Frederici Augusti. 


varieties. 


>t 


Grisebachii. 


„ peltata. 


it 


Kellereri. 


„ porophylla. 


tt 


Kewensis. 


„ purpurascens. 


it 


Kolenatiana. 


„ retusa. 


it 


lilacina. 


„ Stribrnyi. 


II 


ligulata. 


„ Stuartii. 


11 


media. 


„ umbrosa. 




WHITE-FLOWERED ROCKFOILS. 


Saxifraga Aizoon. 


Saxifraga cortusaefolia. 


a 


ajugifolia. 


„ Cotyledon. 


a 


Andrewsii. 


„ crustata. 


a 


androsacea. 


„ cuneata. 


a 


aphylla. 


„ cuneifolia. 


a 


aquatica. 


„ cuscutaeformis. 


a 


arachnoidea. 


„ decipiens. 


a 


biternata. 


„ diapensioides. 


a 


Boryi. 


„ Dr. Ramsey. 


a 


bronchi alis. 


„ erioblasta. 


a 


bulbifera. 


„ Engleri. 


a 


Burnati. 


„ erosa. 


>> 


burseriana. 


„ exarata. 


a 


caesia. 


„ Forbesii. 


it 


caespitosa. 


„ Fortunei. 


a 


Camposii. 


„ geranioides. 


a 


catalaunica. 


„ Geum. 


it 


cernua. 


„ gibraltarica. 


11 


Clusii. 


„ glaucescens. 


11 


cochlearis. 


„ globulifera. 


11 


conifera. 


„ granulata. 
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Saxifraga hieracifolia. 
Hostii. 
hypnoides. 
integrifolia. 
jratiana. 
irrigua. 
lactea. 
lanuginosa, 
leucanthemifolia. 
lingulata and 

varieties, 
longifolia. 
Lyallii. 
marginata. 
Maweana. 
Mertensiana. 
Milesii. 

montavoniensis. 
nivalis, 
oppositifolia var. 

alba. 
Obristii. 
pedatifida. 
pedemontana. 
pennsylvanica. 
perdurans. 
Petraschii. 
petraea. 
planifolia. 



Saxifraga Portae. 

„ pubescens. 

„ punctata. 

„ ranunculifolia. 

„ reflexa. 

„ rivularis. 

„ Rocheliana. 

„ rotundifolia. 

„ sannentosa. 

„ scardica. 

„ sedoides. 

„ Seguieri. 

„ sponhemica. 

„ squarrosa. 

„ stellaris. 

„ stenoglossa. 

Stracheyi. 

„ Sundermanni. 

„ tellimoides. 

taygetea. 

„ tenella. 

„ tricuspidata. 

„ trifurcata. 

„ tyrolensis. 

„ valdensis, 

„ Vandellii. 

„ vochinensis. 

Wallacei. 



INDEX TO SPECIES, HYBRIDS AND 
VARIETIES. 



Adscendens, 86. 
Affirus, 33. 
Afghanica, 92. 
Agylopsis, 46. 
Aizoides, 37. 

„ atrorubens, 38. 
„ aurantiaca, 38. 
Aizoon, 9. 

,, balcana, 10. 

„ flavescens, 10. 

„ lutea, 10. 

,, rosea, 10. 

„ Mrsuta, 10. 
Ajugifolia, 31. 
Albertii, 18. 
AUioni, 35. 
Altissima, 16. 
Ambigua, 95. 
Amphibia, 51. 
Andrewsii, 46, 106. 
Androsacea, 34. 
Angulosa, 84. 
Apennina, 44. 
Apiculata, 96. 
Aphylla, 34. 
Aquatica, 29. 
Arachnoidea, 87. 
Aretioides, 63. 
Arkwrightii, in. 
Aspera, 38. 
Aurantiaca, 38, 97. 
Australis, 17, 18. 

Bakeri, in. 
Baldensis, 10. 
Bathoniensis, in. 



Bellardii, 17. 
Bertoloni, 97. 
Biasolettii, 97. 
Biflora, 49. 
Bilekii, 97. 
Biternata, 
Blepharophylla, 51. 
Borisii, 98. 
Boryi, 64. 
Boydii, 98. 
Bronchialis, 38. 
Brunoniana, 39. 
Bryoides, 38. 
Bucklandi, 44. 
Bulbifera, 57. 
Burnati, 12, 107. 
Burseriana, 64, 98. 
Burseriana rosea, 98. 
Bursiculata, 99. 

Caesia, 66. 
Caespitosa, 27. 
Calabrica, 107. 
Calyciflora, 77. 
Camposii, 24. 
Canaliculata, 26. 
Capitata, 29. 
Cartilaginea, 10, 107. 
Catalauriica, 11. 
Caucasica, 42. 
Ceratophylla, 25. 
Cernua, 57. 
Cervicornis, 31. 
Chenytrees, 99. 
Cherleriodes (bronchialis), 39. 
Chrysoleuca, 99. 
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Ciliata, 90. 
Churcbillii, 10. 
Citrina, 141. 
Clarkei, 99. 
Clibrani, 112. 
Clusii, 139. 

Cochlearis, 11, 107, tog. 
Colvillei, 46. 
Conifera, 31. 
Conferta, 39. 
Corbariensis, 30. 
Cordifolia, 89. 
Coriophylla, 70. 
Corsica, 58. 
Cortusaefolia, 54. 
Cotyledon, 12, 107. 
Crassifolia, 89. 
Crenata, 65. 
Crocea, 35. 
Crustata, 13, 107. 
Cuneata, 24. 
Cuneifolia, 44. 
Cuscutaeformis, 55. 
Cymbalaria, 82. 

Decipiens, 28, 112. 

„ Bathoniensis, 111. 

,, Clibrani, 112. 

„ Grandiflora, 112. 

,, sanguinea, 112. 
Demissa, 21. 
Dentata, 45. 
Densa, 35. 
Desoulavyi, 67. 
Diapensioides, 67. 
Ditton Crimson, 112. 
Diversdfolia, 81. 
Dr. Ramsey, 108. 

Elegans, 45. 
Elizabethas, 99. 
Engleri, no. 
Erioblasta, 32. 
Erosa, 79. 
Eudoxiana, 100. 
Exarata, 26. 
Faldonside, 100. 



Ferdinandi Coburgi, 68. 
Fergusoni, 112. 
Flagellaris, 40. 
Flavescens, 101. 
Florulenta, 14. 
Forbesii, 142. 
Fortunei, 55. 
Forsteri, 101, 108. 
Frederici Augusti, 75. 

Gemmifera, 33. 
Geranioides, 30. 
Geum, 45. 
Gibraltarica, 32. 
Glaucescens, 58. 
Globulifera, 32. 
Godroniana, 101. 
Godsem, 101. 
Gracilis, 45. 
Granulata, 58. 
Granatensis, 32. 
Grenieri, 101. 
Grisebachii, 76. 
Groenlandica, 28. 
Gusmusii, 101. 
Guthriana, 47, 108. 

Haagei, 101. 
Hausmanni, 108. 
Hederacea, 82. 
Heucherifolia, 84. 
Hieracifolia, 79. 
Hirculus, 81. 
Hirsuta, 45. 
Hirta, 27. 
Hohenwartii, 36; 
Hostii, 15, 107. 
Huetti, 83. 
Hypnoides, 32. 

Icelandica, 12. 
Infundibulum, 44. 
Integrifolia, 79. 
Intermedia, 76, 102. 
Iratiana, 28. 
Irrigua, 58. 
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Juniperina, 68. 
Juniperfolia, 68. 

Kellereri, 103. 
Kestonensis, 102. 
Kewensis, 102. 
Kingii, 33. 
Kochii, 50. 
Kolenatiana, 16. 
Kotschyi, 76. 
Kyrillii, 103. 

Lactea, 143. 

Lady Deane, 112. 

Laevis, 41. 

Lanuginosa, 143. 

Lantoscana, 17. 

Lapeyrousei, 103. 

Latepetiolata, 59. 

Latina, 51. 

Leptophylla, 34. 

Leucanthemifolia, 143: 

Lilacina, 69. 

Lingulata and varieties, 17, 109. 

Ligulata, 90. 

Longifolia, 19, 108, 109. 

Luteo-purpurea, 103. 

Luteo-viridis, 76. 

Lyallii, 143. 

Macropetala, 50. 
Macrantha, 65. 
Macnabiana, 16, 109. 
Madida, 55. 
Majuscula, 40. 
Malyi (Aizoon), 10. 
Marginata, 69, 109. 
Maweana, 24: 
Media, 77. 
Mertensiana, 83. 
Milesii, 91. 
Minor (Umbrosa), 46. 
Miscopetalum, 44. 
Miss Willmott, 112. 
Mixta, 27. 
Montavoniensis, 20. 
Montenegrina, 76. 



Moschata, 35. 
Multicaulis, 44. 
Murithiana, 51. 
Muscoides, 34. 

„ atropurpurea, 34. 

„ Guildford seedling, ife. 
Mutata, 20. 

Nervosa, 26. 
Nevadensis, 28. 
Nivalis, 80. 

Obristii, 103. 
Obscura, 27. 
Obtusa, 72. 
Ochroleuca, 104. 
Oppositifolia, 50. 
Orbiculare, 90. 

Palmata, 30. 
Paradoxa, 14, 82, 108. 
Patens, 66. 
Paulinae, 104. 
Pectinata, 9, 10. 
Pedatifida, 30. 
Pedemontana, 30. 
Pedata, 26. 
Peltata, 85. 
Pennsylvanica, 143. 
Perdurans, 33. 
Petraschii, 104; 
Petraea, 87. 
Planifolia, 35. 
Porophylla, 77. 
Portae, 143. 
Primulina, 63. 
Probynii, 12. 
Prostii, 30. 
Pseudo-sancta, 70. 
Pubescens, 27. 
Pulchella, 26. 
Pungens, 105. 
Punctata, 26, 46. 
Purpurascens, 91. 
Pygmaea, 35. 
Pyramidalis, 13. 
Pyrenaica, 13, 50. 
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Quinquefida, 28. 

Racemiflora, 105. 
Ranunculifolia, 143: 
Refiexa, 
Regelii, 109. 
Repanda, 84. 
Retusa, 52. 
Rex (Aizoon), 10. 
Rhoetica, 16. 
Rivularis, 59. 
Rocheliana, 70. 
Rotundifolia, 84. 
Rudolphiana, 51. 

Salomonii, 105. 
Sancta, 71. 

Sanguinea superba, 112. 
Sarmentosa, 56. 
Scardica, 71. 
Schottii, 105. 
Sedoides, 35. 
Seguieri, 36. 
Sendtneri, 16. 
Serratifolia, 46. 
Sibthorpii, 82. 
Specaosa, 51. 
Splendens, 50, no. 
Sponhemica, 28. 
Squarrosa, 72. 
Steinmanni, 28. 
Stelleriana, 39. 
Stellaris, 80. 
Stenoglossa. 



Sternbergi, 28. 
Stracheyi, 91. 
Stribrnyi, 77. 
Stuartii, 105. 
Subintegra, 44. 
Sundermanni, 105. 

Taygetea, 44, 84. 
Tellimoides, 56. 
Tenella, 40. 
Thessalica, 75. 
Tombeanensis, 67, 72. 
Tricuspidata, 41. 
Tridactylites, 87. 
Tridentina, 65. 
Trifurcata, 25. 
Turfosa, 82. 
Tyrolensis, 106. 

Umbrosa, 46. 

Valdensis, 21. 
Vandellii, 72. 
Virginiensis, 80. 
Vochinensis, 143. 

W. A. Clark, 50. 
Wallacei, 25. 
Whitlavii, 33. 
Wulfeniana, 52. 

Yunnanensis, 91. 

Zimmeteri, no. 
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photographer's art. Small crown 4to. 12/6 net. 

" Fall information of the kind which the lover of flowers needs to keep bun on the right track In 
following his favourite pastime." — Scotsman, 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

ROSES AND ROSE GARDENS. 

By Waltir P. Wright, F.R.H.S. Profusely illustrated. 12/6 net. 

" Buy the book and you will have a fine rose garden. ' '—The Svhere. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

ALPINE FLOWERS AND ROCK GARDENS. 

By Walter P. Wright, F.R.H.S. With chapters on Alpine Plants at Home, by 
William Graveson. With magnificent colour plates and half-tones. 12/6 net. 
" A practical book copiously and beautifully illustrated with coloured photographs. "—The Times. 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE STORY OF MY ROCK GARDEN. 

By Reginald A. Malby, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. With coloured plates and photographic 

reproductions. 2/6 net. 

" Mr. Malby is an enthusiast, has a good story to tell of achievements In rook gardening In a suburban 
environment, and provides excellent illustrations from photographs to justify his claim to be a successful 
cultivator." — Birmingham Post. 

The Best Book on Sweet Peas. 

A BOOK ABOUT SWEET PEAS. 

By Waltir P. Wright, F.R.H.S. Demy 8vo. The book is illustrated with beautiful 
colour plates, photographs, and practical figures. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

ILLUSTRATED GARDEN GUIDE. 

By Walter P. Wright, F.R.H.S. A most useful handbook containing a wealth of 
information. Cloth, 1/6 net ; paper wrapper, 1/- net. 
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